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Lecrurse XVII. 
Management of Floodings, with Asphyxia, re- 
sumed. 


Wuew closing the former Lecture we were 
engaged, Gentlemen, in making some ob- 
servations upon the management of those 
cases in which large quantities of blood 
come from the uterus, the patient being 
reduced of consequence to a state approach- 
ing to asphyxia, a subject which I now 
resume. 

Called to a patient labouring under the 
asphyxia of flooding, probably one of the 
first impulses which you may feel will be to 
empty the uterus ; and you may either con- 
sider of the propriety of discharging the 
liquor, if not discharged already, or you 
may revolve in your mind whether it would 
be proper or not to carry the hand into the 
uterus, with a view of abstracting the pla- 
centa, foetus, or whatever else may be lodging 
there, In these cases, however, of vast 
importance, and in their occurrence by no 
means uncommon, awake — reflect—beware 
—before you make your decision ; for, on 
your determination the life of the patient 
depends. In these cases of alarming col- 
lapse, be it remembered, that, if the flood- 
ing be suppressed, you are on no account 
to interfere manually, not even an exami- 
nation should be rashly made ; disturb the 
clots, and you renew the bleeding, and the 
patient gasps— heaves—breathes deeply — 
throws her arms about upon the bed, and 
dies. Even though the woman be on the 
rally,—her extremities warmer, her pulse 
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larger, her mind recovering, her strength 
increasing—should there with these symp- 
toms be little or no return of the bleeding, 
it is improper manually to interfere: disturb 
the clots, and she may perish still. But if, 
asphyxia threatening, the bleeding from the 
womb return copiously, by gush or clot, or 
more abundant draining, you may then, per- 
haps, be justified in having recourse to 
manual operation—the discharge of the 
liquor, the removal of the fetus, the ab- 
straction of the placenta; operations, no 
doubt, of danger in these cases, even under 
the best management ; but, on the whole, 
perhaps, of less danger than the continued 
flooding which they are intended effectually 
to suppress. I regret that, on a point of 
practice so important, I am compelled to 
unsettle my opinion by the interjection of 
the dubitative—perhaps; but, after all I have 
seen of these cases, I am not sure that it 
would not be better to refrain from manual 
operations altogether, when the collapse is 
extreme, even though the flooding return 
somewhat copiously, the suppression being 
confided to other remedies before enume- 
rated, or to the effects of the faintness. 
These are dreadful emergencies, and sur- 
rounded with difficulties ; refrain, your pa- 
tients occasionally sink ; if you do not 
deliver, blame is frequently imputed. I 
acknowledge, whatever opinion might be 
formed by those about me, for myself, how- 
ever, I had rather feel within that the 
patient perished under the operations of 
nature, than that my meddlesome hand was 
unhappily auxiliary to her destruction. Per- 
haps the rule may be laid thus: when 
asphyxia threatens, if the tlooding be stopped 
wholly or in great measure, watch and assist 
the patient in other ways, but refrain from 
manual operation and disturbance of the 
clots. On this point of practice, among com- 
petent judges, there can, I conceive, be no 
doubt. Further, when asphyxia threatens, 
should the flooding pertinaciously or obsti- 
nately return, an Occurrence by no means 
very frequent, though in vigorous women 
manual operations may be justifiable, pro- 
vided they contain the only remaining hope 
of effectually stopping the bleeding ; yet, if 
the patient be weakly and much collapsed, 
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stain on the white surface of the cloth. If, 
however, the plug is not likely to do mis- 
chief by displacing the clots, in those cases 
where the hemorrhagia is disposed to con- 
tinue, 1 would recommend a closure either 
with sponge or tow, or old cloth ; old cloth I 


and the danger of death from the hand 
be immediate, it may be wiser to abstain 
altogether from manual disturbance, and to 
commit the woman to her own resources, 
assisted by the other means of suppression 
not obnoxious to the displacement of the 








clots. In coming to our determination, the | should prefer. After-floodings, | mean those 
degree of disturbance likely to arise from | cases in which the bleeding comes on after 
the operation must be considered ; forexam-/|the child is away, and before or after the 
ple, to puncture the membranes and dis-| birth of the placenta, are, as before ob- 


charge the liquor amnii, may be proper | 
enough, when the introduction of the hand 
into the cavity of the uterus would be cer- 
tain death. But, in the third place, what 
is to be done, if manual operation have 
been rejected at'this season of collapse, and, 
if the woman, rallying completely at the end 
of a few hours, the ovum still remain in the 
uterus—the system being, of course, exposed 
to a return of the bleeding? Why, under 
these circumstances, Gentlemen, should the 
flooding not return, manual operations are 
still to be deprecated ; but, should the bleed- 
ing recommence, then, with promptitude, the 
patient having vigour to sustain the opera- 
tions, these should be had recourse to, and 
the liquor ought to be evacuated, and the 
fwtus or the placenta ought to be taken 
away, according to rules which will here- 
after be explained and prescribed. 

But, to proceed. Where a great deal of 
blood has been Jost, and the patient is lying 
in a state approaching to asphyxia, it may be 
proper, perhaps, to apply cold to restrain the 
bleeding ; and, if the hemorrhage is going 
on, and if there issome warmth stil] remain- 
ing about the body, the application of cold, 
as formerly prescribed, by means of a nap- 
kin or otherwise, may be fitting enough. 
Even in other cases, where the application 
of cold does not appear to be necessary, it 
may be proper to administer it in forms less | 
extensive and intense, because the popular 
opinion is in favour of it; @ little vinegar 
and water may, therefore, be applied exter- 
nally. Nevertheless, I conceive, myself, 
where patients are reduced to the state I am 
now supposing, and are already exceedingly 
cold, so that if you touch any part of the 
body it is chilly as a corpse, this topical re- 
frigeration would be of very little use ; nay, 
there are some cases in which, if you were 
to push it far, it might be hurtful, the wo- 
man being so greatly debilitated, and the 
heart and arteries being prone to a cessation 
of action altogether. 

1 know not that it is generally necessary, 
in the cases we are now considering, to 
plug up the vagina; because, on applying 
napkins as a test of the bleeding, im the 
way formerly prescribed, you will often find 
that the hemorrhage is altogether stopped ; 
there is no rush of blood, and no large 
clots are coming away, the circulation is too 
low to admit of this ; you find merely a small 








served, scarcely fit for the 
it is only a dexterous accouc 
use it in such cases with advantage. 
cases best calculated for plugging, are those 
in which much blood has been emitted from 
the uterus, the patient collapsmg, and the 
bleeding continuing, while the fetus or ovum 
still remain within the uterine cavity. 


lug ; at least, 
eur who could 
The 
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When women are much reduced, in con- 


sequence of large quantities of blood lost 


from the uterus, their digestive powers are 
in a great measure destroyed; and, cer- 
tainly, there is often such irritability of the 
stomach, that whatever you may introduce 
into its cavity is speedily rejected. On 
both these accounts, you will find in flood- 
ing cases, the more formidable floodings 
especially, that to nourish women in this 
state, as some medical orators have advised 
in our debating societies, is by no means 
an easy task ; nevertheless, as nourishment, 
and the support that is to be derived from 
it, are of no small importance, when women 
are approaching to a state of asphyxia, sup- 
plies of aliment ought by uo means to be 
overlooked. Respecting the advantage of 
solids, my mind is not made up. Broth; 
eggs, differently prepared ; bread and milk ; 
milk itself; may any of them be recom- 
mended, the last two bave the advantage of 
being easily procured and prepared. Broth, 
or beef tea, requires a longer preparation. 
Half a pint, or a pint, remaining in the 
stomach, may, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, be deemed a sufficient dose, 

In those cases where women are approach- 
ing to a state of asphyxia, you will find 
sometimes beginning to manifest itself, that 
restlessness which | have mentioned more 
than once. The patient wishes to change 
her position; she throws about her feet or 
arms, and perhaps, in some convulsive mo- 
ment, suddenly she turns round, though 
ae so necessary to her safety, has 

en strictly enjoined, Now, as far as | 
understand the practice, it is_in these cases, 
after much blood is come away, and the 
patient, of consequence, has been gradually 
reduced, and disposed to irritability, that 
the large doses of opium, advised by Hamil- 
ton and others, as Stewart, for example, 
should be administered. If the fetus is 
still in the uterus, and it is not your inten- 


tion to carry up your hand and awa 
the child by the operation of turning, 
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would, perhaps, scarcely be proper to give 
the opium in the larger doses, for it might 
prevent the pains, and the spontaneous 
evacuation of the womb, though it is not so 
powerful in this way, as mere speculists 
might suppose. The case best calculated 
for the opium is, I conceive, that in which 
there is a good deal of restlessness, and 
where the child has been taken away, or 
where it is your intention to perform the 
cporetion of turning. It might, indeed, be 
plausibly argued against its being largely 





| 


according to Stewart’s statement, that the 
opium had great effect in diminishing the 
irritability, and, at all events, it is obvious 
itdid no harm. The intrepidity and decision 
shown by Mr. Stewart are well deserving 
of commendation. 

So long as there is no danger lest the 
patient sink out of a state of asphyxia 
into the hands of death itself, so long you 
are to look upon fainting, not as injurious, 
but beneficial. You ought not, therefore, 
to excite the patient in these cases, merely 


given in those cases, that opium may pre- | because she is lying in a state alarming to 
yent the thorough contraction of the womb, | the friends ; but if, on making your observa- 
even after the fwtus has been abstracted. | tions, you perceive that the system is sink- 
A serious accident, contraction of the womb, | ing lower and lower, instead of being on the 


being one of the princi 
Salles ; 

the womb contracts, the muscular fibres 
contract, the vessels becoming contracted 
also, are closed as it were by so many liga- 
tures. Notwithstanding this plausible ob- 
jection, however, after what I have seen of 
these contractions at the bed side, pro- 
vided 1 expected any solid benefit from 
the opium, | should not, on this account, be 
disposed to delay its administration. When 


opium is administered, in those cases where 
a great deal of blood has been lost, it should 
be measured according to the effect which 
it exerts upon the system; for ordinary 
doses will not operate on a woman half dead 
already, from the eruption of the blood. From 


two to three drachms, by measure, of the 
uncture of opium, it may be necessary to 
give in two or three hours, provided you 
mean it to operate powerfully on the sys- 
tem, the practitioner commencing with one 
hundred drops, and repeating a dose of fifty 
or sixty every twenty or thirty minutes, ac- 
cording to the effect produced. Be firm in 
the use of the opium, but not rash ; you may 
safely give the larger doses, if you give 
them under the control of a judgment sa- 
gucious and attentive. When the opium 
is beginning to act on the system, then, 
of course, your hand should be stayed; if 
the irritability is much diminished, if your 
patient become drowsy, if there is a ten- 
dency to that garrulous delirium which you 
may often observe in women where they have 
taken narcotics, then you ought to discon- 
tinue its administration. In the fourth vo- 
lume of the Medical Chirurgical Transac- 
tions, two cases of large bleeding from the 
womb, attended with very dangerous symp- 
toms, are recorded by Stewart. In those 
cases opium was employed, and they afiord 
a very excellent illustration of the doses 
women may take, and the effects that are 
produced by them. I was not, however, 
from a careful perusal of these cases, able 
to convince myself that it was by the 
opium that the women were preserved ; 
this seems very dubious; but, it appears, 
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f pa securities against rally, it then becomes necessary, at all ha- 
for, as I told you before, when | zards, to sujsport the heart and vascular sys- 


tem ; and, independent of transfusion, oue 
of the most effective remedies for accom- 
plishiag this, is stimulus, according to the 
effect it produces. For ordinary purposes, 
I think you will find the alcoholic stimulus 
answer as well as any other; and it has the 
advantage too of being generally at hand. 
Rum, brandy, geneva, any of the three may 
be admininistered, but perhaps to rum the 
preference may be given. In the diluted 
state you may sometimes administer it; say 
water one part, with one part spirit; but 
provided your patient can bear it, as she 
frequently may, under the inertness of 
the inanition, the pure spirit will be 
preferable. If we give the spirit pure, a 
smaller measure will be necessary, and 
there will be less risk of its being rejected 
by the stomach. According to the effect 
produced, this stimulus must be adminis- 
tered; and vou will, perhaps, be surprised 
to hear me state, that I have given eight or 
ten ounces of the pure spirit in the course 
of two or three hours, that is, half a pint 
or more, and this to young persons too, 
who, it may be, in the whole previous course 
of their lives, had been wholly unaccus- 
tomed to the stimulus. The truth is, like 
all the other parts of the body, the ste- 
mach is half dead, under the inertness of 
inanition ; and being in this way, half dead 
from the lowness of the circulation, it is not 
capable of being acted on by the spirit in 
the same manner as it would be, provided its 
condition were more lively and susceptible. 
Half a wine-glass-full of rum may be ad- 
ministered at a dose. Where it operates, 
it usually operates, I think, more speedily 
than opium. Wait for twenty or thirty 
minutes, sometimes ten or fifteen only, 
and you may see pretty clearly whether 
the spirit will act on the system or not; if 
the lips are reddening, the pulse rising, 
the extremities warming, you have attained 
your object, the patient is on the rally, 
and, for the time, at least, no further quan- 
tity of spirit need be given; for itis not to 
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stimulate too highly, but merely to touch | gradual or more sudden declensions of the 
the beam of the balance, and turn the strength, under which, notwithstanding all 


wavering scale in our favour, that the spirit 
is given at all. But, on the other hand, 
if in the course of ten or fifteen minutes 
the spirit-already administered is not ob- 
served to act, a repetition of the doses be- 
comes necessary, till at length you reach 
those larger and extraordinary measures to 
which I before adverted. 

Debating societies have, I conceive, no 
place in scientific medicine ; societies for 
discussion proffer many advantages, but the 
distinction is too often overlooked: in the 
eagerness of debate you will sometimes hear 
it asserted, that if women are well managed 
in their floodings, the after-floodings espe- 
cially, however alarming may be the symp- 
toms, death will never occur ; these asser- 
ticns I have myself not unfrequently heard, 


the care that may be taken of the patient, 
she occasionally sinks and dies. 1t some- 
times happens too, and if I were to ex- 
amine the pages of my adversaria, I think 
I should be able to adduce several in- 
| stances of this kind,—it happens sometimes, 
that women suddenly and unexpectedly pe- 
rish under flooding, or, as before observed, 
' sinking after the stoppage of the bleeding, 
jim a manner more gradual; they are one, 
two, three hours, or perhaps longer in 
dying, the latter cases being, I think, by 
far the more frequent. After delivery, per- 
haps, the patient lying quietly upon the 
, bed a few minutes before or after the birth 
| of the placenta, a sudden gush of blood takes 
|place from the uterus, to the amount of 
| two or three pints; instantaneous collapse 





but the intrepidity of assertion must some-|of the strength ensues, and from that time 
times be rebutted by equal intrepidity of) forth it may be, though little more blood is 
unbelief: to declarations of this kind, 1 | lost, the patient's doom may be looked upon 
always turn a deaf ear; with these eyes, I jas sealed. It is true, indeed, that at times 
have seen the fact to be the contrary ; with | she rallies, and, it may be, rises so con- 
these eyes I have seen, that, under the best | spicuously, that, according to ordinary pro- 
received modes of treatment sometimes, and | gnostics, you would expect her to do well; 
still more frequently under manngement of but then again she sinks te rise, and sink 
average excellence, women must occasion-/|again, like the flashes of the half-extin- 
ally smk. Nor is it, | think, arrogating too | guished taper, while, with a relactance 
much, to affirm of those who make these| which avails her nothing, she is gradually 
assertions, that if not negligent or insin-| subsiding lower —lower—lower, till at 
cere, they can have had but few opportu-|length she suddenly drops into that grave 
nities of seeing those more dangerous forms | from which, under the use of received re- 
of flooding on which they are presuming to | medies, no human art can save. Of twenty 
dogmatise. My observations being entirely | cases of flooding well managed, 1 believe 
free from personality, | deliver them with|that perhaps nineteen will frequently do 
more freedom. In medical discussions, to| well ; but probably you will find the twen- 
deal rashly and roundiy in asseverations of | tieth to be of the kind which I have been 
this sort, refuted by experience, can have | here describing, and for this we ought to be 
no effect with men of sense and observa- | prepared. 

tion, beyond that of diminishing or destroy-| If transfusion, with all its defects and ex- 
ing confidence in the authority of the | cellencies about it, should be found here- 
apeaker: to talk in this manner, is to butt after to be as safe as other received opera- 
against the fact ; it is (pardon the compa-| tions of surgery, (venesection for example,) 
rison), it is to run the head against a/it may then, | conceive, be performed in 
brick wall; or, if I must use an expression | those cases where there have been large 
less homely, but not more forcible or ap- | discharges of blood from the uterus, although 
propriate, it is to impinge blindly and with | the danger arising from the inanition may 
certain discomfiture, against the solid ma- | not be very immivent. In the present state 


terials of truth. 


** Come fa l’onda la sovra Cariddi, 
Che si frange con quella in cui s'intoppa 
Cosi convien, che qii la gente riddi.” 


When women, after large and dangerous 
floodings, are, to appearance, recovered, it 
sometimes happens in the course of a few 
days or weeks subsequently, that they are 
carried off by vomitings, purgings, and hy- 
dropic affections, and more especially by 
purgings. After the floodings, infiamma- 
tions, and it may be excoriations, of the in- 
testinal membrane supervene, and these 
give rise to irritability and diarrheas, and 


| 
| 


of knowledge, however, and until we have 
further proofs of its efficacy and safety, in 
cases which are not desperate to appear- 
ance, I should not recommend the opera- 
tion of transfusion; but, if you have unj 
der care a patient in whom the flooding 
has been copious, in whom, further, the 
womb has been emptied, and the hemor- 
rhages been stopped; should this woman, 
as | have myself on several occasions seen, 
be sinking gradually into the grave, so 
that even to those who have seen much 
of floodings the case appears to be without 
hope; uader such circumstances, I affirm 
that it is Lighly proper to have recourse to 











the operation of transfusion, provided we are 
competent to perform it. On the human 
body, no needless experiments should be 
made, I speak the truth when I declare, that 
I have not to charge myself with having 
ever by speech, writing, or conduct, in my 


whole professional career, among rich or | 


poor, in any way endeavoured to give 


countenance to a contrary principle ; but, | 
nevertheless, I maintain, that desperate | 


emergencies occur in which the use of this 
not desperate remedy may become a sa- 
cred duty. Nor is it very difficult to dis- 
tinguish these emergencies, asking your- 
selves these simple questions: if I were 
myself in the same state of inanition with 
this poor creature, or, more interesting still, 
if some woman near to me, and more than 
dear, were in the same state of inanition, 
should | wish transfusion to be performed ? 


Provided you have an ordinary share of 


sense and experience, those piercing whis- 


rs which enter the soul, the whispers of 
’ i 


conscience, I mean, will tell you plainly 
whether you ought to operate or not. Do 
as ye would be done by; in surgery as in 
ethics, the principle universally applies. 
In performing this operation, which | 
shall presently explain to you more at large, 


it is not necessary that you should inject | 
any very copious quantity of blood, for, in 
; Manner, so that you see the patient sinking 


the present state of our knowledge, it would 
be unwise to endeavour by large injections 
to raise the patient at once from a moribund 
condition to a state of vigour. What is the 
ordinary average measure of blood required 
in order to turn the trembling balance in our 
favour, has not as yet been clearly ascer- 
tained by facts and observations. From 
what little I have observed, however, | 
should suppose that from half a pint to a 
pint may be considered as a very ample 
supply; and I feel persuaded, that of those 
women who have sunk under floodings, the 
greater number would not have been lost, 
could they but have retained the last ten or 
sixteen ounces of the blood which they 
have lost. 

Although I have said an operation of 
this sort is not to be rashly prescribed, and 
although, in the present state of knowledge, 
itought to be confined. to those cases only 
which, according to our honest judgment, 
must be considered as desperate without it ; 
yet let me add further, in the way of caution, 
that where there is need of the operation, it 
is obvious the sooner it is performed the bet- 
ter. I have myself seen two women die, 
whose lives I feel persuaded might have 
been preserved to society, had transfu- 
sion been more promptly begun. Anxious 


to refrain from the operatiom, while there 
remained a hope of hfe without it, I de- 
layed the use of the syringe so long, that 
before transfusion could be commenced, the 
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| patient in both instances was breathing ber 
‘last. For this delay I was, perhaps, to 
, blame ; but I reflected, it may be not with- 
out reason, that the operation was novel ; 
in the retreats of my study, I had heard the 
j}clamour which had been raised against it, 
and 1 was solicitous that I might not, by hav- 
ing recourse to the operation under circum- 
stances where the need for its use was am- 
biguous, bring upon myself the suspicion of 
|being a thoughtless enthusiast, who was 
disposed on all occasions, however slight, 
to have recourse to the transfusing syringe, 
|and upon the operation itself, the discredit 
of being supported by such an advocate. 
To give you a summary, then, of what ap- 
pears to me to be important on this point, 
I conceive, that under the large eruptions of 
| blood from the uterus, if well managed, in ge- 
neral, say in nineteen cases of twenty, your 
patients, though they may alarm and shake 
your nerves, will nevertheless ultimately 
do well, and transfusion will not be required. 
I maintain, however, notwithstanding what 
is asserted to the contrary, and I boldly 
maintain, for I am irresistibly borne out by 
facts, that under the best and most judicious 
treatment, and certainly under treatment 
of average excellence, dissolutions may 
occur, sometimes so suddenly that you have 
not time to act; more frequently ina gradual 


j 
| 
} 
} 


slowly, by little and little, into the grave. 
Now, in cases of this kind, when the pa- 
tient is sinking gradually, I am not sure 
that transfusion might not be proper, even 
though the ovum were still in the uterus; 
but certainly such cases are not adapted to 
the splendid success of the operation, for so 
long as the wombis unemptied, the bleed- 
ing may return, and the blood may be lost 
again as soon as it is injected ; but when 
the uterus has been emptied, and the hw- 
morrhage has been stopped, (and of all the 
cases these are the most common,) then, 
under the conditions stated, the syringe 
should be tried, provided the case be ob- 
viously desperate without it—provided, too, 
you feel conscious, that, lying in the situa- 
tion of the patient, you would wish the essay 
to be made on your own person. ‘Lhe ope- 
ration once obviously necessary, beware of 
delaying it too long—beware of subjecting 
yourselves to the painful mortification of 
seeing your patients perish at the entrance 
of the port—sink at the very moment when 
you are at length prepared with the very 
operation which might have saved them. 
From six to ten ounces of blood will 
probably be found sufficient to turn the 
waveriug balance in our favour. Fron one 
or two friends, males in preference to wo- 
men, this supply may be obtained ; a large 
injection is not desirable; reaction of a 





lively kind will sometimes come forward on 
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the subsequent day. Adhere, to these rules| the flooding continue, although the water 
and you cannot wander far from the line of| have been evacuated, they take the child 
duty; and let me ask now, where is the| away; and, in many cases, this may be 


folly—where the enthusiasm, of all this ? 
You have not, | trust, forgotten that in the 
former lecture it was observed to you, that 
of all means for stopping the discharge of 
blood from the uterus, the most effectual by 
far is the evacuation of its cavity, either by 


taking away the child, removing the pla-_ 


centa, or discharging the liquor amnii, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. 
Althongh, however, I stated to you the 
fact, that by sodoing you may, in ordinary 
cases, generally arrest the further discharge 
of blood. or at all events so far diminish the 
discharge that it becomes no longer dan- 
gerous ; yet those who reflect will observe, 
that in mentioning this practice | did not 
lay down any rules which may enable you 
to decide in what cases you ought to inter- 
fere with your manual practice, and in what 
cases you ought to refrain. From laying 
downfthose rales 1 then purposely abstained ; 
for | thought they would be better under- 
stood if given in another part of the subject; 
and to this part we are now arrived, 

On conversing with your obstetric friends, 


| found a very excellent rule, In determining 
‘whether the child should or not be ab- 
stracted by the hand, many are guided by 
the relaxation of the parts, and the facility 
of delivery: if they find that the vagina is 
thoroughly relaxed, and that the mouth of 
the uterus is open—large os a crown piece, 
for example—delivery being so easy, they 
think it may be well to introduce the hand 
into the uterus, to bring away the child, 
the placenta, or whatever may be lodging 
there. But, on the other hand, if under 
large floodings they find that the softer parts 
are rigid, an occurrence not common—or if, 
as more frequently happens, the mouth of 
the womb be shut altogether, or not broader 
than a sixpence, they refrain from inter- 
fering, laudably fearful lest, by thrusting 
the hand into the uterus, they should lace- 
rate the softer parts. Again: By the age 
of the pregnancy, many practitioners are 
guided: and this rule has the advantage of 
| being one of very easy application, for the 
| period of gestation may generally be ascer- 
tained. Now, in the latter months, say the 


or on reading some of our best obstetric | last three or four, under dangerous bleedings, 
authors, such as Denman, for example, or| their general practice is to discharge the 


Burns, you will find, as usually happens, 
that by different practitioners different indi- 
cations have been marked out, by the inti- 


mations of which they endeavour to decide, 
at any given time, whether it be proper that 


they should deliver the woman by manual 


operations, or whether they should leave 
her to her own resources, confiding entirely 


waters, or, as’ soon as possible, to carry the 
hand into the uterus, and bring away the 
ovum; the relaxation produced by the 
bleeding, generally facilitating this; while, 
in the earlier months, say the first three 
or four, as women of ordinary health and 
strength rarely sink under the floodings, 
they refrain altogether from manual opera- 


to those other remedies which I have al-| tions, and confide in other means for sup- 
ready exposed at large. In determining] pressing the bleeding, or in deobstruents, 
about the delivery, there are some, not un- | of which the most valuable is, perhaps, the 
skilful practitioners, who are guided mainly | ergot. 


by the measure of the blood discharged, and 


In determining respecting the or ent | 


by the effects the discharge produces. Called | of manual ne Rigby has recommend- 
1 


to a woman labouring under copious flood-| ed that we shou 


ing, if they find her approaching to a state 
of asphyxia, they are anxious to open the 
uterus as fast as possible, abstracting 
promptly afterwards both the child and the 
placenta; but if, on the other hand, they 
find that the patient is vigorous, and that the 
measure of the blood lost is by no means 
copious, from manual operations they refrain. 
Nor is this rule without its recommenda- 
tions; with one capital defect, however, it 
is justly chargeable, as it directs us to de- 
liver in those cases of asphyxia in which 
the disturbance of the clots is pratu! 

In determining, again, whether they 
should deliver or not, there are other ac- 
coucheurs who consider the effects pro- 
duced by the discharge of the liquor amnii ; 
and if the liquor amnii have not been dis- 
charged, and the hamorrhage be proceed- 
ing, they rupture the membranes, and if 





be guided by the situa- 
tion of the placenta, and if the placenta is 
lying over the mouth of the womb, whether 
partially or completely, the hand, he says, 
should be carried up into the cavity of the 
uterus, and the child should be brought away. 
Now this, as a general rule, is certainly cor- 
rect, and to it, t believe, all experienced ac- 
coucheurs adhere. On the other hand, if the 
placenta is not lying over the mouth of the 


|uterus, either partially or completely, we 


are advised by Rigby to content ourselves 
with the mere discharge of the liquor amnii, 
a beautiful obstetric operation, which in 
these cases usually renders the condition of 
the patient secure. 

Beware of being deceived by the rule, 
(if rule it can be called,) which has de- 
ceived many, I mean that of waiting for the 
pains in flooding cases. The silly rule is 
the title by which I would designate it; and 
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I ase the expression, though quaint, under 
the hope that it may become fixed upon the 
mind, and may, by the caution it intimates, 
prevent your being misled. In cases where 

quantities of blood are coming away 
from the uterus, the womb becomes para- 
lytic ; the pains which were commencing 
leave the patient, and the larger the bleeding 
the less the pain, more especially in the latter 
months. Understand, therefore, if the want 
of pains is to be considered at all, that it is 
rather to be considered as an indication 
to interfere than to refrain ; for you have 
not, I trust, forgotten, that till the womb 
is evacuated the woman is never secure ; 
and unless manual means be adopted, if 
the pains and uterine efforts are wanting, 


the ovum would have been a very easy task. 
Beware of the silly rule. In general, to die 
is no jest—nor is it a jest to die even by the 
kick of an ass. 

Having said thus much respecting the 
rules and principles by which, in flooding 
cases, practitioners endeavour to ascertain 
whether they ought or not to interfere ma- 
nually in the delivery, 1 proceed in the 
next place to prescribe briefly some plain 
rules by which yourselves may be enabled to 
decide this nice and important point. Not 
that I hope, in laying these principles before 
you, to reduce your practice to maxims so 
correct, definite, and sufficient, that adher- 
ing to them as to the rules of arithmetical 
operation, you cannot err; but this I per- 





in the latter months especially, how can |suade myself, that keeping withia the in- 
the ovam come away. You are called, per-| fluence of these maxims, with the help of a 
haps, to acase in which the blood comes little common sense and common experience, 
largely from the uterus; you ask the pa-| you cannot run out eccentrically into the 
tient, and properly, whether she feels the | more extravagant errors. 

uterine pain. No, is the reply. Will you, Remember, then, that in floodings, whe- 
then, act upon the silly rule !—will you tell | ther earlier or later, but more especially in 
the patient, come what may | can give no the later floodings, if the patient be lying in 
manual assistance, because you have no\a state approaching asphyxia, all manual 


pain! None, I hope, bred in this school, 
will be guilty of such folly. In flooding 
cases, the truth is, with the pains you have 
very little to do; it is with the flooding—it 
is with the danger, that it is your duty to 
contend, and from them, if possible, the 
woman must be rescued, whether there be 
pain or not. A woman sitting quietly in 
her apartment, being seized suddealy with 
a large eraption of blood from the womb, 
a practitioner, specious enough, but of small 
experience in these matters, was promptly 
called to her assistance. Wo be to the 
woman under these circumstances, who is 
deceived by an exterior. Have you any 
pain? was the question. No, was the re- 
ply. So, acting on the silly rule, without 
even examining whether the placenta was 
lying or not over the mouth the uterus, 
the practitioner went his way. The flooding 
continuing, he was summoned again, and 
again he acted on the silly rule ; there being 
no pain, he still determined that nothing 
could be done; so he weat home, and went 
to bed, and went to sleep !—how one envies 
such philosophical com ! But we bear 
the dangers and misfortunes of others with 
truly irable resignation. In the mid- 
die of the night his repose was broken by 
the tinkling of his bell, the noise of his 
knocker, and the clamor of voices—a third 
summons had arrived; to the house of the 
patient, therefore, he went a third time, 
and then he found her dead !—And the con- 
sequence of all this was the preparation 
which I now show you :—With the child in 
the uterine cavity, and the placenta lying 
over the mouth of the womb, the parts so 
relaxed and open that the abstraction of 


| operations are in general improper—disturb 
the clots, and the patient dies. Watch, 
| therefore, nor venture to resort to the use 
of the hand till the return of the strength, 
and the copious or dangerous renewal of the 
bleeding may render the operation at once 
necessary and more secure. Remember, 
further, that if you are called to floodings 
| of the first, second, or third month, although 
from such flooding often repeated, one mis- 
catriage following another, the health may 
suffer severely, yet with an ordinary share 
| of vigour in the patient, notwithstanding all 
|our alarms, death but rarely occurs; and, 
| therefore, manual operations not being ne- 
cessary, should be rejected. It may, indeed, 
be sometimes advantageous to empty the 
uterus by means of one or two fingers. This 
| Ido myself, in part, because my hand is 
small ; and in part, perhaps, because | may 
have an overweening confidence in my ma- 
nual skill. You, however, I strongly dis- 
suade from this practice, till you have been 
formed by experience, to the higher and 
nicer parts of obstetric operations. But to 
proceed. When called to floodings of the 
latter months, in which the patient, not in 
a state approaching asphyxia, still retains 
her vigour, remember, in the third place, 
that it becomes your duty to ascertain by 
examination, whether the placenta lie or 
not over the mouth of the uterus. Nowif, 
the placenta covering the mouth and neck 
of the womb, whether partially or com- 
pletely, you cannot deliver by turning, you 
may, perhaps, advantageously puncture the 
membranes when accessible ; but if, en the 
contrary, turning may be accomplished, then 
by this operation, the ovum ought to be 
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promptly brough away ; not that this prac- | ant bearing u economical relations ; and 
tice 1s wholly unattended with danger, but| I shall poo to point them out with as 
that, under the given circumstances, it is, on | much minuteness as is necessary for you to 
the whole, the best we can adopt. Nemem-| understand their general properties, and 
ber, lastly, in latter floodings, when the | thus conclude the history of the simple bo- 
placenta is not lying, whether partially or | dies. 
completely, over the mouth of the uterus,| There is often found in mines a large 
that as soon as the flooding becomes dan- | quantity of carburetted hydrogen, the compo- 
gerous, the liquor amnii should be dis-| sition and general chatacters of which I 
charged, and although the continuance of| mentioned to you in the last Lecture, which 
the flooding may now and then demand the | is called by the miners fire-damp, or inflam- 
operation of turning afterwards, yet in the|mable air. When this gas is compressed 
majority of cases, such a necessity but rarely | for the purpose of carrying it about in port- 
occurs; so that to this beautiful operation, | able vessels, there is separated from it in 
you may safely venture to confide. the containing vessels, a quantity of liquid 
For the sake of humanity, allow me again which looks like oil, of which you see some 
to caution you against the silly rule. For) here; it is highly inflammatory, and con- 
the sake of humanity, allow me again to tributes much to the illuminating power 
remind you, that from whatever cause the | of the In examining the peculiar 
flooding arises, whether in the earlier or the | product, Mr. Faraday found there were 


latter months, before or after the birth of the | 


child, before or after the birth of the pla- 
centa, so long as the woman is lying in a 


two distinct compounds of carbon and hy- 
drogen that might be traced in it, and pro- 
bably more. One of these has the singular 


| 
| 


state approaching to asphyxia, the disturb-| property of assuming the solid state at a 
ance of your hand is death. Ah, how I| temperature of about 42°. Here you see 
commiserate those unsuspecting but ill-fated | some of this substance, which is a carburet 
victims, who are destined to perish by your | of hydrogen, and it appears from his expe- 
forgetfulness of this caution! Atthismoment riments to be composed of two proportionals 
live the women who must sink under this of carbon 12, and of one of hydrogen 1, so 
mal-practice. Not to introduce the hand that its equivalent is 13. Another substance 
into the uterus in any case till pregnancy is| which he obtained from this liquor, was gas- 
advanced beyond the sixth month, is a good | eous at the common temperature, but liquid 
general maxim, though not universally appli- | 0°, and its specific gravity is only tir: 80 
cable. Not to introduce the hand into the | that it is the lightest liquid known. Here 
uterus before the sixth month of pregnancy |then we have two decided compounds of 
is completed—anot to pass the hand into the | carbon and hydrogen, in addition to those 
womb, unless the disk formed by the dilata- | before pointed out. Mr. Brande then showed 
tion of the os uteri be as broad as a crown | some of this fluid, and removing the pres- 
piece, are both of them good general prin-| sure by breaking off the extremity of the 
ciples of practice, and ought to have their tube containing it, it assumed the gaseous 
influence ; but they are not universal. When | state, and was ignited ; it gavea good light, 
the woman is utterly dead, the child may be | being the same as the ordinary gas light, 
abstracted notwithstanding. In alarming | and Mr. Brande observed, that it would be 


floodings, it is often safer for your reputation 
to have another opinion. 
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nogen and Boron. 


I wave now paved the way for the consi- 
deration of a class of compounds in chemis- 
try, which are not of themselves of great 
importance, but which have a very import- 


a very valuable fluid for the purpose of illu- 
mination, provided it could be obtained in 
sufficient quantity. 

There is a singular body called napthaline, 
a white crystalline body, obtained during 
the distillation of coal; but of this we have 
not yet any satisfactory analysis. You see, 
then, how many compounds there appear 
to be of carbon and hydrcgen; and it may 
be right here to state, that carbon and hy- 
drogen, as they are combined in naphthaline, 
and in the liquid body before adverted to, 
are capable of saturating sulphuric acid, and 
of thns acquiring the neutralising properties 
of an alkali; but, as we touch upon this 
subject again in the after part of the course, 
we shall not now go into further detail ; it 
was necessary, however, to state the parti- 
cular circumstances under which the disco- 
very took place, and Mr. Faraday found, 
that when napthaline was boiled with sul- 
phuric acid, such a combination took place, 
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and he called it sulpho-naphthalic acid. There 
is a fluid called oil of wine ; now, with regard 
to this com: , a Mr. Hennet has shown, 
that it consists of sulphuric acid and hydro- 
gen in the p ion of two of the former 
to one of the latter ; so that here again we 
are taught the curious fact, that carbon and 
hydrogen exert the neutralising powers of 
an alkali upon the acid. 

By distilling compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen, immense quantities of carburetted 
hydrogen gas are obtained for illumination ; 
aud with regard to the process itself, it is 
so well understood, that it requires no par- 
ticular description on our part. It consists 
in exposing coal toa red heat in close ves- 





sels, the products of which distillation are 
separated in appropriate vessels, such as tar, 
ammoniacal liquor, water, and so forth; the 
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how these things have not answered better, 
which was principally owing to the defective 
machinery employed ; but, now thatthe mat- 
ter is better understood, a considerable profit 
must accree to the manufacturer, if proper 
management be adopted. Now, as to the ex- 
pense of a quantity of this gas, equivalent to 
the light of seven candles per hour, it has been 
ascertained that an Argand burner, equal to 
seven candles, consumes a cubic foot and a 
half in an hour ; and,if the lamps be fed with 
spermaceti oil, the quantity consumed in 
that time costs three pence, mould candles 
cost three pence halfpenny, and wax candles 
fourteen pence; and this shows you the 
great economy of using olefiant gas over 
other modes of illumination. 

An apparatus has lately been constructed 
by Messrs. Taylor, for the conversion of oil 


gas, being purified by passing it through |!™to gas. It consists of a furnace with a 
lime water, is collected in large vessels,| bent iron tube containing fragments of 
called gasometers, of various degrees of pu- | brick or coke ; and into this tube, when red- 
rity. Generally speaking, it is easy to hot, the oil is dropped ; it is immediately de- 
judge of the value of a gas for illumina- | Composed, and converted into carbon, and a 
tion by its specific gravity ; and the nearer | ™ixture of carburetted hydrogen and hydro- 
it approaches in specific gravity to olefiant | S¢2- I'wo or three cubic feet of this gas, 
gas, which you know is nearly as heavy | ™@y be considered as equal to five or six of 
as atmospheric air, the better it is for illu- | Ol gas for the prodvction of light. The 
mination: the ordinary weight of coal gas is | Commonest fish-oil, unfit for burning in the 
half as light again as air, but the heavier it| usual way, may thus be made to afford an 
is, generally, the greater is its illuminating abundance of excellent gas. From several 
power. In the decomposition of coal soa | hey “peceras which 1 made upoa this sub- 
illumination, the process is not unlike that |j¢et, it appeared that purified cool gas rarely 
of the distillation of coal ; that is, it consists | Comtains more than 40 per cent. of car- 
in passing the coal gas, and other products | buretied hydrogen, or olefiant yas, whereas, 
givea out from the coal, through heated | ol! gas affords generally about 75 per cent., 


tubes, which are afterwards collected in| thus showing its superiority. 
vessels where some of the products are | 
separated by condensation, and then into) 
others, where it is purified by washing, | 
by which its illuminating power is in- 
creased. ‘Tthere are two or three facts 
connected with this subject, which it will 
be right to point out to you. In the first 
place, let us see the result of the distilla- 
tion of a chaldron of coal, and we shall find 
it to be about this :— 


11 sacks of coke, worth,..... £1 
breeze, a small quantity, worth 0 
130 pounds of tar 0 
14 gallons of ammoniacal liquor 0 
8000 cubic feet of gas, at ~ 6 

per 1000 cubic feet .... see 
£7 18 


Now a chaldron of coals costs, 
on an average, not more than £2 
Allow for wear and tear...... 0 


£26 4 


9 
24 


64 
6 


0 


2 
v 


0 0 


0 


8 
8 


4 
0 


Leaving a considerable balance, as you see, 
in the hands of the gas manufacturer. ~, See- 
ing that such a proiit is left, you may ask 





It sometimes happens, that a large quan- 
tity of carburetted hydrogen gas is contained 
in the bowels of the earth, especially in coul 
mines ; and that, when the miners make an 
opening into the excavation containing it, 
the gas rushes out with great violence; and 
this is called by the miners a blower ; and, if 
a light should happen to come into con- 
tact with it, you know the consequence is, 
that the whole of the mine becomes like 
one vast piece of artillery discharging itself 
for many hours, with the almost certain 
destruction of those who may be in it at the 
time ; the men and machinery being often 
projected through the shaft into the air; 
and, when the explosion is not sufficiently 
violent for this, they are most dreadfully 
burnt, and often made cripples for life. 

Fortunately, a successful mode of pres 
venting these accidents has been furnished 
by the substitution of the safety lamp of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, for the unprotected light 
of candles and common lamps. The prin- 
ciple upon which this lamp is constructed, 
has been explained to you on a former occa- 
sion, when speaking of the properties of 
flame ; but I shall now show you the par- 
ticular application of it. If I immerse the 


z 
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lamp in a jar of this gas, you will see that 
the flame of the lamp first enlarges, and is 
then extinguished, the gas burning in the 
lamp with a pale blue flame ; but the flame 
cannot escape to the gas on the outside, in 
consequence of the cooling power of the 
cylinder of fine wire gauze, by which the 
wick of the lamp is surrounded: when 
brought again into the atmosphere, the wick 
rekindles, and light is again produced. The 
safety of these lamps depends entirely upon 
the perfect state of the wire gauze, and 
on the close adaptation of it to the lamp, so 
that no aperture may be left through which 
the-flame may pass. So much then for the 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen. 

Carbon combines with nitrogen, and forms 
a peculiar compound, to whicl. the term 
evanogen has heen applied, but we siall 
call it carburet of nitrogen, which ap- 
pears, on many accounts, preferable. In 
order to produce it, | shall introduce into a 
glass tube a small quantity of cyonwret of 
mercury, or ferro-prussiate of mercury, as 
it has been called, and apply heat to it. A 
gas comes over, which is the gas in question. 
(A light was applied to the yas at the mouth 
of the retort, and it was seen to burn with 
a beantiful purple flame.) During its com- 
bustion it forms nitrogen and carbonic acid, 
therefore its composition is shown to be 
carbon and nitrogen ; a hundred cubic inches 
weigh 55 grains and six hundredths ; it is 
condensable into a liquid state, under a 
pressure of three atmospheres. Now its 
combination shows us, that it is composed 


of two proportionals of carbon 12, one of | 
nitrogen 14, its equivalent being 26. This | 


= singular body enters into combination 
with oxygen to form cyanic acid; with 
chlorine to form chloro-cyanicacid ; and with 
iodine, to form iodo-cyanic acid. It also 
enters into combination with hydrogen, and 
produces a body upon which it will be ne- 
cessary here to say a few words, although 
it will come again before you under the 
head of Prussian blue. This combination 
with hydrogen forms prussic, or hydrocyanic 
acid, which has a strong, penetrating smell, 
resembling that of bitter almonds, and is 
eminently poisonous. To obtain this acid, 
1 shall introduce some cyanuret of mercury 
into a retort, on which 1 shall drop a little 
muriatic acid; apply heat carefally to the 
mixture, and receive the product in a bottle 
surrounded with ice or snow, and thus ob- 
tain the acid in a condensed and liquid 


state, Its specific gravity to hydroges is 


as 13 to 1, and a hundred cubic inches 
weigh 28.57 grains; its equivalent is 27, 
and it is therefore com 1 of one volume 


of cyanogen and one of hydrogen. It has 
been used occasionally in medicines, and 
formule are given for its preparation; it 
forms a class of compounds, by uniting with 


certain bases, called hydrocyanates, or what 
have been more generally known under the 
name of prussiates, from the substance in 
which it was first found having been called 
Prussian blue. When sulphur, and the 
salt called prussiate of potash, are mixed 
together and fused for some hours, and 
water added, a peculi pound is ob- 
tained, which consists of sulphur and eyano- 
cm to which the term selpho-eyanic acid has 

n given ; it will be spoken of more by 
and by; but one of its properties is to pre- 
cipitate the persalts of iron of a red colour. 
This compound was originally discovered 
by Gay Lussac. 

Carbon and Sulphur combine and form a 
peculiar liquid, which bas been called the 
sulphuret of carbon, which may be be obtained 
without difficulty by passing sulphur over 
red hot charcoal ; which process you ses here 
going on. It may be obtained at once in 
the liquid state by collecting it in a con- 
densing receiver; it is very inflammable, 
burning with a pale blue flame, forming no 
moisture by its combustion, but an abun- 
dance of sulphurous acid and of carbonic 
acid. It is composed of one proportional 
of carbon and of two of sulphur, and there- 
fore represented by the equivalent 38 ; bat 
it is not worth our while to enter upon its 
compounds. 

We here then take leave of the chemical 
history of carbon, in reference to the sub- 
stances already described ; and there now 
remains another substance, the last to which 
we shall revert in this class of bodies, 
namely, beron. 

There is a body well known in commerce 
under the name of borax, which is a com- 
pound of boracic acid and soda; and, if you 
dissolve this in water and add sulphuric acid 
to the solution, these will separate, as you 
see here, a quantity of white flakey crystals, 
which, when collected and washed, are found 
to be boracic acid, not quite pure, but 
nearly so. It used to be known in old 
pharmaceutical works, under the name of 
Homberg’s sedative salt. 

In order to obtain the boron, a variety of 
processes have been recommended, and 
some latterly offa very simple nature; but I 
know nothing of them practically. It forms 
a great many compounds, which have been 
described by Berzelius, but none of them 
are of great importance. Boron unites with 
oryzen, and forms boracic acid, which, uniting 
with certain bases, forms a class of salts 
called borates; but there is still a great 
dispute about the nature of boracic acid, 
and therefore its equivalent is not yet set- 
tled, and I shall not go on with the disputed 
points, but refer you to that author for in- 
formation upon the subject. I should state to 
you, that borate of soda is foand im a native 
state, especially in volcanic regions and in the 
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Lipari islands ; but formerly it was obtained 
exclusively from the East Indies. I might 
here, perhaps, advert to the substance sele- 
nium, discovered by Berzelius, and ranked 
by him as a simple body ; but it appears ra- 
ther to belong more from analogy than ex- 
periment to the class of metals, the consi- 
deration of which we shall commence in the 
next lecture, by Mr. Faraday. 








FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





LARYNX OF MAMMALIA. 


Tee larynx of mammalia Uiffers but little 
in its conformation from that of man. None 





DISEASES OF FISTIES. 
Fishes, in a domesticated state, are sub- 


ject to various maladies, the cause and cure 


of which have not been successfully ascer- 
tained. Trouts, carps, and perches, are 
subject to various cutaneous diseases. Dur- 
ing severe winters, when the surface of 
the ponds in which they are kept is frozen 
over, the various kinds of fishes seem to con- 
tract diseases, and, in such cases, great 
mortality often prevails. ‘This seems to arise 
from want of air in the water, and can only 


jbe prevented by removing the fish to a 


| 


of the larger cartilages of the larynx are de- | 


ficient, and the mage that some animals of 


this class want the epiglottis, is quite erro- 


neous; in the Bat, however, it is extremely | 


small. The size of the larynx is propor- 
tionate to the strength of the sounds which 
the animals utter. The absolute size of the 
larynx of the whale and the elephant is 
the largest, but, comparatively, the larynx 


of the lion is of still greater extent ; which | 
circumstance accounts for the powerful roar) 
| with all the symptoms of violent enteritis. 
|The most active antiphlogistic treatment 


of that animal. Im this case, the anterior 
vocal ligaments contribute more than the 
posterior to the formation of voice, and 
there are not any vocal cavities. In the hog, 
on the other hand, the vocal cavities are of 
great extent, and the inferior ligaments 
strong. The formation most resembling 


that of man, is found in apes; but, not- | 


withstanding, the finer modulations of the 
voice are impeded by sac-shaped dilata- 
tions, which tend to obscure it. In the 
horse, the vocal ligaments are broad and 
strong, and are covered by a very’ deli- 
cate and nearly falciform membrane, which 
is attached by its middle to the thyroid car- 
tilage, and has its extremities resting on 
the outer edges of the rima glottidis. The 
vibrations of this membrane produce the 
neighing of this animal. The peculiar sound 


uttered by the ass is produced by means of 


a similar membrane. The cat has two deli- 
cate membranes lying under the ligamenta 
glottidis, which probably cause the purring 
noise which it makes. 

In the trachea of some mammalie, the 
cartilaginous rings are found complete, as, 
for instance, in several of the amphibia, viz. 
the seal and porpoise. he length of the 
trachea corresponds to that of the neck, 
though without any proportion between it 
and the number of its rings, of which there 
are, for instance, from 17 to 21 in man, 
53 in the stag, and 78 in the seal. In the 
tion and bear, there is a considerable space 
between the extremities of the rings. 


deeper pond, through which there is a con- 
stant current. In some rigorous seasons, 
the extent of this mortality is most alarm- 
ing ; an example of which occurred between 
1788 and 1789, when the inhabitants of 
some districts of France lost nearly all their 
stock of carp, pike, and tench. 


HERNIA AT THE FORAMEN OVALE, 


The following case of hernia at the fora- 
men ovale, is detailed by Dr. Gadermann, 
of Landshut, in a tract which he published 
on the subject in 1823 :— 

A widow, 75 years of age, after being ex- 
posed to cold, from remaining too long in 
church, was attacked on her return home 


was adopted, but the pain did not abate, 
nor were the bowels relieved. On the fifth 
day stercoraceous vomiting took place, nei- 
ther the inguinal nor femo:i™ regions pre- 
senting any appearance of swelling or pain, 
it was only a day or two before her death, 
that she complained of pain at the upper 


|and inner part of the thigh, beginning at the 
|groin, and extending downward, but no 





swelling or sign of hernia could be felt here ; 
evacuations from the bowels were at length 
obtained ; on the ninth day the symptoms 
abated, but the patient sunk, and died on 
the fourteenth from the attack. 
Dissection.—On opening the cavity of the 
abdomen, a knuckle of small intestine was 
found adherent to the foramen ovale; the 
aperture which serves for the transmission 
of the obturator vessels and nerves, wus 
about an inch in diameter; through this 
opening passed the hernial sac, which was 
about six inches in length, extending be- 
neath the pectinalis muscle, and the long 
and short heads of the triceps, the latter 
head being much thinner than natural, 
Within the sac lay a portion of the diame- 
ter of the small intestine, adherent inter- 
nally to the foramen ovale. This portion 
consisted of the parietes of one side of the 
gut passing through the aperture into the 
sac, and dilated into a diverticulum, mea- 
suring four inches and a half in breadth, the 
parietes being as thin as the finest writing 
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paper ; whilst the opposite parietes of the | 
gut remaining within the abdomen, were} 
thickened as much as a quarter of an inch, | 
The canal of the bowel at this part, oppo- 
site the diverticulum, was so reduced in size, 
as scarcely to admit the introduction of a 
large bougie. The obturator artery arose 
from the epigastric, and ran first on the in- 
ner side of the neck of the sac, and then 
downward, lying anterior to it. The sac 
itself was adherent to the muscles. 


DISEASES OF THE BLADDER. 

M. Louis, in a late Number of the Reper- 
toire d’ Anatomie, (tom. iii. trim 3,) makes 
the following observations on the rarity of 
affections of the mucous membrane of the 
bladder, as compared with similar affections 
of the other viscera. 

Whilst ia the course of acute and chronic 
diseases, in the latter especially, most of the 
viscera undergo considerable changes ot 
structure, the bladder remains almost al- 
ways unaltered; a fact which appears the 
more worthy of atteution, when we reflect 
on the functions of this viscus, and the great 
alterations to which the liquid which it con-| 
tains is exposed. ‘The urine is, indeed, 
more or less acrid and turbid in numberless 
complaints, none of which occur without} 
the composition of the fluid being altered ; 
from which one would infer, a priori, that| 
inflammation of the mucous membrane 
which lines it, is frequent. Nevertheless, | 
in five hundred subjects which died from all | 
kinds of complaints, and whose bladders | 


DR. HARRISON ON THE COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS. 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Sir,—I wrire to request a place in 
your ensuing Journal for the subjoined 
communication, sent some time since for 
insertion in the Literary Gazette, that the 
bane and antidote might appear together. 
Its reception was acknowledged so long ago 


'as the 15th of last month. After two per- 


sonal interviews with the editor subse- 
quently, and a written application to him 
either to publish, or send back the letter, 
of which I had no copy ; it was only returned 
the forenoon of Jan. Yist. The editor's 
motive for not publishing the letter, (he 
gives none for detaining it,) is conveyed in 
the following terms: * Nearly half of its 
urgument is superseded by the simple fact of 
the prosecution having been commenced.” 
Yo this reasoning 1 may reply, 1st, that its 
present unfitness (should the fact prove 
to be so) arises from the editor's own 
neglect. And, 2dly, that it will probably 
become apparent, in the course of a little 
time, that every material part of the letter 
remains still pertinent. 
I am, Sir, yours, Ac. &e. 
Eow. Harrison. 
Holles Street, Jan. 24, 1628. 


~_——— — 
To the Editor of the Larenany Gazerre. 
Sin,—Havixe read in the Literary Ga- 


were examined with care, we only found in | zette an article which contains unjust ani- 
six cases its mucous membrane injected | madversions upon my letters to the late 
in a few points, without softening or thick-| Censors of the College of Physicians, I re- 


ening. In one case we saw it softened in | 
its whole extent, although it preserved its | 
natural colour and thickness. In another, | 
we found the same changes, although in a 
very limited degree. In a woman who died | 
from cancer of the uterus, the bladder was | 
black, thick, and intimately connected with | 


quest a small space in your ensuing number 
to repel the accusations. 
You observe, “ In our last number, in 


|consequence of their having suffered the 


legul Michaelmas terms to elapse without 
bringing matters to an issue, we were in- 
duced to express an opinion, that the Col- 


the submucous tissue, which had undergone | lege of Physicians had abandoned the prose- 


the same lesion in a part of its extent. 
fourth case, a woman who died from fever, 
the bladder was slightly ulcerated. These 
four cases and two others, are the only in- 
stances of lesion of the mucous membrane of 
the bladder which we have observed, omit- 
ting two cases of perforation of this viscus, 
consecutive on cancers of the uterus, and 
in which the mucous membrane surrounding 
the destroyed part was not sensibly altered. 
We may observe, in addition to what has 
been already stated, that ic is not unfrequent 
to see cases where calculi have probably 
existed in the bladder for a long time, and 
at the same time to find the mucous mem- 
brane unaltered, showing the degree of re- 
sistance which this structure opposes to the 
akeration of its tissues. 





In a| cution of Dr. Harrison, and thus virtually 


opened the profession to gentlemen hitherto 
excluded by their charter from practising 
as physicians in London, and within seven 
miles around.” 

I desire to inform you, that the college 
have not merely permitted a single term to 
elapse; they have suffered many terms, 
and even years, to pass away, since my 
determination to try the disputed points 
was first made known to the Fellows, 
through their late colleague, Dr. Baillie. 1, 
for the third time, repeated the same offer, 
upwards of seven months ago, to another 
Fellow of the college, Dr. Chambers, who 
had refused to meet me in consultation, be- 
cause 1 was not a licentiate of the college. 
You were, therefore, fully warranted under 
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the circumstances, in drawing your infe- 
rence, “‘ that the College of Physicians had 
abandoned the prosecution of Dr. Harrison, 
and thus virtually opened the profession 
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field delivered his judicial opinion, re- 
specting the College in these memorable 
}words; ‘* I have a great respect for this 
learned body; and if they should think pro- 


to gentlemen, hitherto excluded by their| per to hearken to my advice, | would wish 


charter from practising as physicians in 
London,* and seven miles around.’ You 
go on to say, “‘ we are, however, desired, 
by an esteemed friend, an eminent member 
of the college, to contradict this statement, 
and of course qualify our inference from it. 
He writes to us in these words :—‘* The 
College would betray the trust reposed upon 
them by the legislature, and would commit 
a civil fraud on the Licentiates, from whom 
they have taken fees for admission, were 
they to forbear exercising the power given 


them to consider whether this may not bea 
| proper opportunity for them to review their 
| statutes. And I would recommend it to 
| them, to take the best advice in doing it; 
! and to attend to the design and intention of 
| the crown and parliament in their institu- 
tion. Il see a source of great dispute and 
litigation in them, as they now stand. There 
has not, as it should seem, been due con- 
sideration had of the charter, or legal advice 
| taken informing them.” As the college have 
| hitherto disregarded the friendly advice and 


them by their charter, confirmed by parlia- | admonition of this accomplished judge, the 
ment, in suing Dr. Harrison for the penal-| time is arrived when they should be forced 
ties to which he has rendered himself lia- | to comply with the interests of the profes- 





ble, by acting as a physician without a 
license, so soon as they shall have obtained 
what their legal advisers consider sufficient 
evidence of his practice, so as to satisfy a 
jury.” 

On the first part of the foregoing para- 
graph, I have no remarks to offer. The 
matter rests entirely between the Fellows 
and the Licentiates. My solicitude is to 
remove all undue obstacles to settling in Lon- 
don, from the graduates of my own order, 
who have always constituted a very great 
majority of British physicians. They have 
received so much encouragement, in the 
provinces of England and Wales, that you 
very seldom meet with a Fellow or Licen- 
tiate in the country. Many of this class 
have lately established themselves in the 
capital, where, in defiance of the College, 
they have already sueceeded to no ordinary 
contidence and distinction. It is quite evi- 


dent, that unless the Fellows assume cou- | 


rage enough to prosecute me for the pe- 
nalties to which they lay claim, and are 
successful, they cannot hope to restrain the 
practice of any other physician who may 
brave their authority, and decline to be 
connected with their body. In that case, 
their boasted pretensions are at an end, 
and their new College reduced to an useless 
mausoleum. 

It may not be generally known, thet so 
long ago as November, 1767, Lord Mans- 





* Dr. Harrison wrote, Jan. 2d, 1828, to 
inform the editor of the Literary Gazette, 
that, since writing the above, the college 
lad commenced their action. The writ 
was served on his solicitors the twenty- 
second of last month. He adds, the profes- 
sion and the public may now anticipate aj 
thorough investigation, and final decision, of 
questions highly importaut to medical 
science, and humanity. 


; sion, and the public. 

** Our correspondent further assures us, 
that, notwithstanding the profession of Dr. 
Harrison, in a letter from him to the late 

| censors, dated the 4th of August, and sub- 
| sequently published in several newspapers, 
and other periodical works, ‘* that he had 
furnished his solicitors, Messrs. Tennant, 
Harrison and Tennant, with instructions to 
give every facility to a legal investigation 
of (what he terms) the assumed privileges of 
the college ;” an admission of his having 
practised for one month (with the view of 
bringing the question to an immediate 
issue) has been refused by these gentle- 
men, when applied to for that purpose.” 
The preceding quotation of your “ esteemed 
friend, an eminent member of the college,” 
is correct, as far as it goes, but in suppress- 
ing the conclusion, he has contrived to mis- 
represent the whole passage. He should 
have added, to finish the sentence, and 
| render the sense complete, that “ they (the 
| Solicitors ) were also directed neither to 
compromise my rights, nor those of my pro- 
| fessional brethren.” ‘The reader will per- 
ceive in this statement how much an 
| ** esteemed friend, and an eminent member 
| of the college,” will condescend to mystity 
| and pervert when his passions are engaged, 
or his interest is in daager, 


| Tnorder to understand this part of the 
Fellow’s communication, and his misrepre- 
sentation of my letter, it will only be ne- 
cessary to premise, that the powers, under 
which the College profess to act, are of two 
| kinds, viz. arbitrary by-laws of their own 
creation, and powers issuing out of the char- 
ter of Henry VIII. 

ist. These by-laws are obvicus!y, in my 
opinion, not only illegal, but in direct op- 
position to the letter and spirit of the char- 
ter. They are likewise highly injurious to 
medical science. Carefully excluded from 
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mortal view, they are of a character the| and hostility, which have so long disunited 
most revolting, and are blindly submitted to| the faculty and diminished their useful- 
by candidates, under circumstances so hu- ness, 
miliating, that I will never voluntarily ap- | 
ply for the licence. 1 am moreover confi-| 
dent, should a decision upon them be ever| 
obtained, it will be not merely unfavourable, 
but disgraceful to the Fellows, 

Let them only show a disposition to sub- | 
mit their by-laws to legal examination, and 
every assistance will be afforded, on our, 
part, to bring the question to a satisfactory 
decision without delay, and at little ex- 
pense. This was the extent of the facili- 
ties to which | alluded. 1 by no means, 
engaged to make whatever admissions the uppers of THE URETHRA, CONSEQUENT 
coltege might desire. a facili | UPON INJURY, FOLLOWED BY EXTRAVA- 
» we ne ot eo age a petvi- | — OF URINE AND EXTENSIVE SLOUGH- 


leges,”’ was of course entirely confined to_ 

the college by-laws. A power to sue unad-| (Abridged from Mr. Key's Case Book.) 
mitted physicians for exercising their pro- | 

fession is distinctly given in the charter,) A Boy, fourteen years of age, was admit- 
and, consequently, its employment would be | ted into Accident Ward, on the 19th of 
legitimate, and not assumed, “ if the College November, under the care of Mr. Key, on 
of Henry VIII. were still in existence, and in| account of severe injury to the perineum. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


Eow. Harrison. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL 








power.” Though the plaintiff's application 
to my solicitors for assistance to enable him 
to commence proceedings against their 
client, was, I think, not only extraordi- | 
nary but highly improper, until he had tried | 
every other expedient to no purpose, we should 
have complied with the request, had we not 
entertained a fear, that the admission would 
be interpreted, by the independent physi- 
cians, into a surrender of interests, which | 
have engaged to protect. 1 may further 
remark, that as it now appears the Col- 
lege are not in a condition to institute pro- 
ceedings against me without my own assist- 
ance, the object for which I contend is wholly 
attained. The Fellows cannot be said to 
possess the power of superintending the 
medical profession, and are, therefore, re- 
duced to what a former learned president of 
their body, Sir George Baker, was wont to 
call them “ a brutum fulmen.”” Notwith- 
standing the preceding observations, on 
being relieved from my apprehensions 
about the rights of the independent phy- 
sicians, the College, having shown their own 
inabilily to institute proceedings, will find 
me ready, whilst 1 deny their authority, to 
entertain any reasonable proposition, which 
is calculated to bring their assumed and all 
other claims fully and fairly under legal 
examination. The event of this contest 
will show whether the want of evidence is 
a real obstacle, or merely a pretext to con- 
cegl the want of title. 

‘ again repeat, that in these proceedings 
I am neither influenced by feelings of ani- 
mosity towards the College, nor any of its 
members. 1 am acwated entirely by a 
wish to remove the inveterate prejudices, 





The accident had occurred a few hours pre- 
viously, from his having fallen astride a 
chair, with considerable force ; severe pain 
was experienced at the time, and shortly 
after, desire, but inability, to void his urine ; 
and, in the course of half an hour, the scro- 
tum, with the perinaeum, became swollen 
and tender. 

When admitted, the scrotum was much 
distended generally, and at its back part was 
a large spot of ecchymosis ; there was also 
some effusion into the prepuce, The scro- 
tum was freely scarified, fomentations were 
directed, a metallic catheter was introduced 
and retamed in the bladder, 

20. Expresses himself much relieved ; 
the constitutional disturbance slight. A 
large quantity of fluid, in which the smell 
of urine is faintly perceptible, has oozed from 
the scarifications ; the scrotum is highly in- 
flamed and tender upon pressure, but other- 
wise free from pain. Ordered aperient me- 
dicine. 

22. Until yesterday afternoon every thing 
was favourabie, he then became very fever- 
ish and uneasy. ‘This morning the pulse is 
quick and weak. ‘That portion of the scro- 
tum described as ecchymosed on admission, 
is now of a livid colour, and the scarifica- 
tions have a sloughy appearance, The 
‘ower part of the abdomen is of a yellowish green 
hue. Ordered one grain and a half of qui- 
nine, with two of camphor, every six hours, 
and a poultice of stale beer grounds to the 
scrotum. 

23. Sickness, hiccup, and restlessness ; 
the surface of the body is cold; the pulse 
upv. ards of 130, small and weak ; the tongue 
coated with a brown fur, Zhe catheter cane 
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out during the night, and a@ considerable quan-| SUPPOSED CASE OF RUPTURE OF THE 





tity of urine flowed through the incisions. There URETHRA, CLOSURE OF THE ANTERIOR 
is much tenderness in the right hypogastric | PORTION, AND DISCHARGE OF THE URINE 
region, and especially near to Poupart’s | BY A FISTULOUS OPENING IN THE PRRI- 
ligament. NEUMe—OPERATION. 


‘ , - |Oa the 5th of December, a boy, fifteen 
24. The tenderness - the hypogastric years of age, was admitted under e care of 
region is much increased ; in consequence | yj, Key, with a fistulous opening at the 
of this, and under the impression that in-| wey part of the peripeum, through which it 
filtration = still going on, Mr. Key made | was stated the whole of the urine was dis- 
an incision through the perineum, and | charged. The history of the case was 
passed a female catheter by the ooh the | briefly as follows : three months previously, 
into the bladder. On examination with the | the boy fell from a tree upon a hedge-stake, 
which struck the perineum; there was no 
wound, but great ecchymosis was the con- 
sequence. ‘There was inability to void the 
urine, aud a catheter was therefore em- 
pores for the first three a after the 
accident; the urine drawn off was bloody. 
From this time, it appears, the catheter was 
25. The urine escapes freely by means of 20t employed ; the cuse was, in fact, neg- 
the catheter in the a ae the pa- lected. Leeches, in the first instance, had 
tient is relieved. Ordered porter. jbeen applied to the perineum, and shortly 
after the boy observed that there was an 
29. The slough at the back part of the opening at this part through which the 
scrotum is now detached, leaving a deep urine issued; it was at first, however, so 
ulcer, and laying bare the vaginal tunic of | small, that he attributed it simply to the 
the testicle. The bowels are much re-/ bite of a leech. Eventually it happened, 
laxed. that the whole of the urine passed through 
From the date of the last report to the | the eae Soma ee aye ie eer 
6th of December the boy progressively got ¢:ton of the boy when admitted : the stream 
worse ; the diarrhaa was aay ne the | of urine which came from the opening was 
tenderness about Poupart’s ligament had | #bout equal in size to a large thread. 
continued. An incision was made nearto| Mr. Key having found it impossible to 
this part, but no matter escaped from it.) passa catheter, determined on removing the 
On the 9th of December there was a dis-| Obstruction, by laying open the urethra in 
charge of fwtid pus under the use of poul- | the perineum. This operation was effected 
tices, and the opening was now found to be | fortnight after the patient's admission : a 
connected with an extensive abscess. |free incision was made along the raphe, a 
catheter having been previously passed 
The vital powers gradually becoming ex-| down from the glans to the poiut of ob- 
hausted, the boy at length sunk on the 15th, struction. It was now evident that a rup- 
nearly one month from the date of his ad-| ture of the urethra had taken place, and 
mission. ‘The friends would not permit the that the lower orifice of the anterior por- 
body to be examined. tion had contracted adhesions, so as, in fact, 


‘ : . -_|to be completely impervious. In conse- 
iy - 

= ae cman — lee 4 Now a uence, some difficulty aud delay occurred 
culled fi Mr. Key’s Case Book without |*@ ying the imstrumeut forward, but it 
the slightest acknowledgment, Of this, |“ *t length, accomplished: the catheter 
however, it is pesbable, that Me. Key mey| passed into the bladder, and there retained. 
not complain, the book being constantly at! 
the Hospital, open to the inspection, and| 
for the use, of all the students; but we think 
that he has just ground of complaint, when | 
the following sapient observations, append- | 
ed to the case, are attributed to him. 


finger, it was found that a portion of urethra, 
of about two inches in extent, was destroyed | 
by sloughing, for about two-thirds of its 
calibre; this was anterior to the triangular | 
ligament. Ordered to take ten minims of) 
laudanum in a dose of julep of ammonia ; 
to have brandy and arrow root. 


In the progress of the case, nothing ma- 
terial transpired ; the catheter was kept in 
the bladder five weeks, and the wound 
gradually healed over it. 

At the period when this report was writ- 

“* In those instances (of ruptured urethra) | teu, Jan. 26, the boy still remained in the 
which had come under his observation, ex-| hospital, but was quite well, and able ‘to 
travasation of urine had been arrested by | discharge his urine, without obstruction, by 
passing ao catheter and leaving it in the/ the natural passage. if 
bladder ; the inflammatory process already pro-| Two cases of rupture of the urethra, con- 
duced by the infiltration of urine setting bounds| sequent upon injury to the perineum, were 
to the escape of urine, beyond the celis of the treated at St. ‘Thomas's Hospital last year, 
scrotum /”” | he oue by Mr, Travers, and the other by 
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Mr. Green. In both of these cases there 
was complete retention of urine, and not the 8. 
slightest extravasation; the operation of MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
laying open the urethra, in perineo, was re- ahaa 

sorted to, and, in each case, there was much 
difficulty in finding the opening of the pos- 
terior portion of the urethra. 


Nowtax, in whom, onr readers will re- 
collect, the carotid artery was tied for a pul- 
| sating tumour on the head by Mr. Wardrop, 
EXTRAVASATION OF URINE, FROM vLceRa-| i the Hospital of Surgery, was admitted a 
TION OF THE URETHRA, WITH srRIctURE. | Short time since into this Hospital, for the 


The particalars of a case of the foregoing ‘teatment of lumbar abscess, of which he 
description, which occurred during the last | eventually died. The appearances on dis- 
admission week of Mr. Key, may be briefly | 8€C4on were as follow :— 
related here. The patient, an old man, was} On examining the part where the ligature 
brought to the hospital, lubouring under all | had been applied, it was found that the 
the symptoms of extravasation of urine to common carotid artery was obliterated, and 
an alarming degree. The scrotum was in-/that the internal jugular vein was appa- 
tensely inflamed and swollen to an enormous | rently impervious to a considerable portion 
extent, as was also the perineum ; there of its extent; on this point, however, we 
were, in addition, redness and tenderness of | should have been more thoroughly satisfied, 
the whole abdomen, as high as the umbili- | had the gentleman who conducted the dis- 
cus. The constitutional symptoms were | section injected the veins. The par vagum 
urgent, the pulse was very feeble, the coun-| was in its natural condition and situation 
tenance anxious, and the tongue brown. | (between the vessels). On continuing the 
The infiltration, according to the man’s ac- | dissection, the tumour on the head was 
count, had been going on nearly a fortnight, | found to consist of a dilated and tortuous 
it being about that time since the swelling | artery. As far as we could judge, the ac- 
commenced : he had been affected with great _companying veins presented the natural ap- 
difficulty in passing his urine for several years. | pearance, the subjacent bone had under- 
The treatment adopted by Mr. Key was | gone partial absorption, the pericranium, 
immediately to lay open the urethra, by | however, remaining entire. On examining 
a free incision in the perineum, when a large | the brain, nothing remarkable was found 
quantity of ill-conditioned pus and urine | yntil arriving at its base, where a slight pu- 
escaped. It was particularly remarked, that | rulent effusion presented itself, and the sub- 
the swelling of the scrotum directly sub- | stance of the brain contiguous was softened, 
sided on the exit of the fluid from the peri- | a condition which may be attributed to the 
neal opening, so that it was not thoughit | rapid decompositién which set in after the 
necessary to scarify it. A female catheter | patient’s death. Pus was discovered also 
was passed from the wound to the bladder, at the head of the spinal chord. Attention 
and retained. An incision was made into | being directed to the seat of that disease 
each groin, and poultices applied: tonics | for which the man was received into this 








and stimulants were prescribed internally, 

In the course of three days, the extent of 
redness on the abdomen was diminished, 
but copious suppuration, with destruction 
of the cellular tissue, had occurred at the 
lower part of the belly. Free openings were 
made, from time to time, and the ill-formed 
pus, mingled with urine and sloughs, dis- 
charged ; the parts had, at length, assumed 
a healthy aspect, but the strength of the 
patient was so far exhausted in the attempts 
at reparation, that he sunk at the expiration 
of twelve days. 





The operations performed at this Hospi- 
tal since our last report, are—amputation at 
the fore-arm, in consequence of malignant 
disease (warty cancer) ot the wrist and hand ; 
amputation of the thigh, in a case of severe 
compound fracture of the leg ; and operation 
upon a hare-lip, with a child only three weeks 
old. The two former were by Mr. B. 
Cooper ; the latter (which has been unsuc- 
cessful in its result) by Mr, Key. 


Hospital, namely, abscesses of the loins, as 
may have been expected, a large quantity of 
pus was found, and the sacrum was for some 
extent denuded of its periosteum. 

The history and post-mortem appearances 
of this case would have been most interest- 
ing and instructive, had the dissection been 
properly conducted after suitable prepara- 
tion of the parts. For the sake of science, we 
regret that even injection had not been pre- 
viously passed into the vessels. The con- 
duct of the examination was, altogether, ill 
ordered and most defective. 





Searcely any cases of the least interest 
have been admitted into this Hospital dur- 
ing many months past, and the place would 
be a continual scene of dulness, were it 
not for the occasional puns of Joe Burns. 
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CASES OF RETENTION OF URINE. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


CASES OF RETENTION OF URINE FROM 
STRICTURE,—MR. GREEN'S CLINICAL RE- 
MARKS, 


Iw a clinical lecture, delivered on Friday, 
the 18th ult., Mr. Green made some obser- 
vations on two cases of retention of urine, 
lately under his care. 


The first case was one of a trivial nature, 
and speedily relieved : it was an instance of 


inflammatory or spasmodic stricture, as it is 
usually termed, supervening upon some de- 
gtee of permanent obstruction. The second 
case was of the same kind, but more obsti- 
nate, resisting all attempts to overcome the 
obstraction, and thus rendering an opera- 
tion imperative, in order to relieve the dis- 
tended state of the bladder. 


The patient, a sailor, about thirty years of 
age, came into the hospital on the evening 
of the 31st of December, labouring under 
complete retention of urine. He had been 
affected with gonorrhea for several weeks 
previously ; but a few days before admission 
the discharge entirely ceased. The inter- 
ruption to the flow of urine came on at this 
time, and at length increased to such a 
degree, that complete retention ensued. A 
catheter had been employed with consider- 
able force, but without effect, previous to 
his admission. 


The treatment employed by the dresser 
consisted in the abstraction of blood from 
the arm, the use of the warm bath, a dose of 
castor oil, with a full dose of the black drop, 
and gentle attempts to pass the catheter. 
The instrument could not be introduced, but 
the other means afforded much relief, and 
the man continued to small quantities 
of urine throughout the night. He con- 
tinued to be relieved throughout the follow- 
ing day, January 1: the bowels had been 
freely open early in the morning, and the 
warm bath was again used at eight o'clock. 
In the evening, however, the symptoms be- 
came much aggravated, and it was thought 
necessary to send for Mr. Green at about 
one o'clock in the morning of January 2. 
At this time, the patient was suffering much; 
the abdomen was much swollen and tender, 
as was also the perineum. Mr. Green 
made a slight but unavailing attempt to pass 
a catheter, and discovered what he sup- 
posed to be a false passage. Upon this, he 
determined upon an operation ; having passed 
a catheter down to the point of obatruction, 
and placed the patient in the same position 
as in the operation for lithotowy, au in- 
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| cision of about an inch and a half in extent, 
| was made along the raphe of the perineum, and 
the urethra thus fairly laid open. Finding 
it, at first, impracticable to pass the male 
catheter onwards to the bladder, a female 
|catheter was introduced from the wound 
without difficulty, and a large quantity of 
urine drawn off: the male instrument was 
subsequently introdueed, and retained in 
the bladder. In making the incision, a large 
vessel was divided ; there was no jet, but a 
considerable flow of blood, and pressure was, 
in consequence, employed to restrain the 
hemorrhage. 

At noon of the same day, when Mr. Green 
visited the patient, the abdomen was ten- 
der, the pulse hard and contracted: blood 
was in consequence taken from the arm, 


|eastor oil exhibited, and fomentations ap- 


plied to the belly. From this time the pa- 
tient went on well, the water passing freely 
through the instrument, and the wound pro- 
gressively healing. 

On the 8th there was an inflammatory 
swelling of the testes, and twenty leeches 
were applied, which effectually subdued it. 


| At the period when Mr. Green delivered 


his Lecture, the wound had nearly healed, 
without any thing of further importance 
having transpired. 

Mr. Green especially pointed out the 
tenderness of the abdomen and perineum 
preceding the operation, and said, that when- 
ever this symptom had manifested itself, 
then it was high time to operate. ‘The mode 
of relieving the retention of urine, by an 
incision into the perineum, he considered as 
particularly applicable in those cases where 
the cause of obstruction is in the perineal 
portion of the urethra; as, for instance, an 
abscess, or permanent stricture, &c. Mr. 
Green further observed, that he made the 
incision along, and not on the side of the 
raphe; and be usually did so, because it 
facilitated the finding of the urethra. He 
had seen the operation fail, even in skilful 
hands, when an attempt was made to lay 
open the urethra, by cutting on the side of 
the raphe, as in the operation for lithotomy. 
It was to he remembered, that, in the cases 
under consideration, there is no guidance 
from the staff, as in cutting forstone. With 
respect to the hemorrhage, which, as we 
have remarked, occurred in the operation, 
Mr. Green said, that he had operated simi- 
larly in a great number of cases, and had 
only met with two instances of bleeding ; in 
both of which it was readily restrained by 
pressure, as in the present case. 
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Mtpwitrery seems to have made less pro- 
gress in Ireland, than in any other part of 
the British empire. By this observation, 
we do not mean that there have not been at 
all times, in Dublin, and in the principal 
towns of the provinces, men competent to 
the application of obstetric science in the 
most eflicient manner; we only mean to 
assert, that the number of practitioners, 
writers and teachers, has been less in pro- 
portion to the population, the wants of 
students, and the general mass of the pro- 
fession of that country, than in either 
England or Scotland. Until very lately, 
there were many districts in the island, to 
the extent of twenty or thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, im which no practitioner of 
midwifery resided; and where, in conse- 
quence of this deficiency, the most melan- 
choly cases have occurred without the aid of 
art being attainable. Its medical literature 
cannot yet exhibit a single treatise in use 
among students, or even known as a work 
of reference in this branch of science; 
while Britain, both north and south, has 
been profuse in productions of this descrip- 
tion. We need scarely quote the names of 
Hunter, Denman, Blundell, Davis, Burns, 
and Hamilton, as a contrast to the Clarkes, 
Evorys, and Labatts of Dublin—men, who, 
though highly distinguished as accoucheurs, 
have left no record of their experience to 
profit posterity, or to exempt their country 
from the imputation of defective authorship. 
It may surprise our English and Scottish 
readers still more, when we assure them 
that, in a city so large as Dublin, and a 
school where there are so many prosecuting 
their studies, there are but two professors 
of midwifery, and these by no means com- 
paratively well attended. In the Univer- 
sity, or School of Physic, there is no pro- 
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fessorship of this kind existing ; the College 
of Surgeons very properly founded one, but 
owing to the neglect of the gentleman ap- 
pointed, and still more to the want of a 
clinical establishment for the illustration of 
his precepts, his lectures, which, indeed, 
were but seldom delivered, were all but 
entirely neglected ; the Lying-in Hospital, 
for causes which we shall immediately point 
out, is bat ill-ealculated to realise the objects 
of a school of midwifery; and to supply 
this defect of obstetrical instruction, there 
is not a single private teacher of the art, 
that we are aware of, in the Irish capital. 
In London, on the contrary, besides the pro- 
fessors attached to the different privete 
schools, there are various teachers attended 
by respectable classes for nine months out 
of the twelve; in Edinburgh, besides the 
university professor, Dr. Hamilton, who 
lectures generally to one of the most nume- 
rous classes of that institution, there are 
many other teachers exclusively devoted to 
the tuition of midwifery ; the same holds 
good with respect to Glasgow ; and, in all 
these places, the private lecturers are well 
attended, and are able, without the assist- 
ance of a clinical establishment, to afford 
their pupils the most ample opportunities of 
instruction among the families of the poor. 
Why Dublin should differ so materially from 
the usages of the preceding cities, and be so 
obviously defective in so essential a feature 
of medical education, and professional policy, 
as that of the tuition and general practice 
of midwifery, is rather surprising. Its 
population, famed too for its fertility, is ex- 
tensive ; and it possesses a house of mater- 
nity, reputed one of the largest in Europe, 
from which @ stimulus to obstetrical pur- 
suits might be naturally expected to have 
been communicated to the profession through- 
out the country. Paradoxical as the asser- 
tion may appear, we believe this gigantic 
emblem of national fecundity to be the prin- 
cipal, if not the sole cause of the neglected 
state of midwifery in Ireland. Whether it 
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be as large as any institution of the kind in 
Europe, or not, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that its abuses are fully in proportion 
to its magnitude ; for, in the whole range 
of medical establishments, in this or any 
other country, we know of none borne down 
by a greater mass of absurd and perverse 
arrangements, than the Lying-in Hospital 





of Dublin. From its domestic, medical, and 
didactic ordinances, the very genius of 
jobbing would here seem to have its pecu- 
liar abode. With an immense revenue, and 
resources, the poor of Dublia are obliged 
to pay a certain sum for admission into 
its wards; while its officers, male and 
female, lay and clerical, are paid the most 
extravagant salaries out of the funds of 
the establishment, and some of them sup- 
plied with apartments fitter for the resi- 
dence of a duke, than the menials of a 
hospital. Its present medical department is 
filled by @ master unknown in Dublin as an 
accoucheur, or anything else, except as the 
graduate, we believe, of one of the obscure 
Scotch universities, until raised to the si- 
tuation by one of the grossest tricks of 
hospital election on record. Instead of 
being connected, as it should be, like that of 
Edinburgh, with the University and the 
College of Surgeons, as a necessary ap- 
pendage to both these establishments, for 
the general instruction of their pupils at a 
moderate price, it has been totally delivered 
up into the hands of a succession of masters, 
who have farmed its revenues with the 
avarice of so many Jews, without making in 
return a single addition to the professional 
literature of their country. Its dissociation 
from the schools of physic and surgery, and 
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masters of the establishment by its gover- 
nors, lies the source of the evil which we 
have described. By this unlimited license 
for exaction, the situation of master has be- 
come one of the most lucrative medical 
situations in these countries, with the ad- 
vantage of being a sinecure ; for, exclusive 
of the patronage which the appointment 
secures, it is worth, by pupils, assistants, 
and domestic accommodations, about, we 
believe, two thousand a-year, for which, in 
reality, there are few didactic or practical 
duties performed. Our readers, acquainted 
with the expense of obstetric tuition in 
Great Britain, may doubt us, when they 
are informed that successive masters of the 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, have coaxed 
up the admission fee, from time to time, to 
the round sum of about twenty-two guineas 
a season—a sum not more extravagantly be- 
yond the value of attendance at any such 
institution, than beyond the capability of 
many students to comply with the demand, 
who, consequently, undertake the manage- 
ment of females in the interior of the coun- 
try, without the necessary preparations of 
lectures and hospital practice, to the fre- 
quent risk of human life. One might really 
suppose, from considering the exorbitant 
charges to which the Irish student, in many 
stages of his education, is subjected, that 
his teachers look upon him as endued with 
the gift of Midas, and capable of trans- 
muting whatever he touched into gold. The 
Irish Bacchus, or Silenus, however, not 
having the power of conferring the gift of 
transmutation on his devotees, it is not sur- 
prising that many of them should seek out 
teachers in other countries, who entertain 





its vast extent having monopolized, in some 
measure, those materials of instruction and 
profit scattered among a aumber of cutee 
establishments and private lecturers in other 
cities, have, no doubt, contributed tc that 
defective cultivation of midwifery alluded 
to; but, in this discretionary power of rais- 
ing the fees on admission, conferred on the 


more rational ideas of pupils’ means, and of 
the value of instruction. Besides, viewing 
the far-famed beauties of the Clyde, and the 
“ city of palaces,” the difference between 
the fees of the Dublin and Edinburgh Lying- 
in Hospital, would very nearly support the 
Irish student during the term of his attend- 
ance at the letter institution; for, how 
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much, gentle reader, do you think the fee 
to be in the Scotch capital ?—just one pound 
five, for the half year; and, by taking Dr. 
Hamilton’s ticket, at the same time, he is 
entitled to a diploma to practise midwifery 
from an university, and a professor of the 
practice of physic. Now, as it is expected 
that every general practitioner should be 
conversant with the principles and practice 
of midwifery, as a knowledge of both is re- 
quired as a qualification for holding mest 
civil and military medical situations ; and, as 
there must be a great number of students 
educating in Dublin for these distinctions, 
it appears to us that a facility of attaining a 
competent knowledge of obstetrical science 
at a moderate expense, would be highly useful 
in the medical school of that city. With re- 
gard to any attempt to secure so desirable 
an object, by reasoning against the present 
absurd and noxious regulations of the Lying- 
in Hospitals, we beg leave at once to assure 
our readers, that we have not occupied them 
all this time with the design of concluding 
by the proposal of any such chimerical plan ; 
for, we are quite convinced, that any such 
endeavour would be perfectly hopeless, the 
power of argument being, unfortunately, in 
too many instances, no match for uncon- 
trolled selfishness and privileged exaction. 
There is, however, one most effectual 
method of bringing monopolists to a sense 
of their duties, by opening an opposition 
market, by appealing to their purses instead 
of their conscience; and this method, we 
conceive, to be susceptible of the most suc- 
cessful application in the case of Dr. Collius 
and the school of Dublin. ‘The plan which 
we propose, consists simply in introducing 
the system of private lecturing, and of sup- 
plying pupils with cases among the poor 
into Dublin, as practised in this metropolis 
and in Edinburgh. The complete success 
which has attended the system in both these 
cities, is a sufficient testimony of its practi- 
cability ; particularly in the latter, where 
the university professor, notwithstanding 


his celebrity and the assistance of a Lying-in 
Hospital, was induced to appeal to the Town 
Council to have his lectures made an indis- 
pensable part of the curriculum, as a pro- 
tection against the opposition of private 
teachers. We know, for certain, that many 
pupils in Edinburgh prefer Dr. Thatcher's 
lectures to those delivered in the University; 
the indefatigable industry and attention of 
that private teacher, supplying them with 
more cases than they can really attend. The 
patients themselves are so favourable to 
this system of attendance, that they prefer 





jit even to the Lying-in Hospital. Nor is 


this preference of the patients and pupils at 
‘all surprising ; for there are few matrons, 
| whom indigence has not entirely deprived 
of a choice, would not rather be attended in 
theirown apartment, than exposed in a public 
|hospital; and, there are as few students, we 
| presume, who are not convinced, that the 
'exclusive charge of cases in private, with 
| the assistance of an able master, if required, 
is not more improving, than the practice of 
| a crowded institution. We can, from actual 
observation, the 
method has proved profitable to the teacher, 
instructive to the pupil, and satisfactory to 
patients; nor can we see why it should not 
succeed in Dublin as well as in other places 


therefore, assert, that 


and thus add a new and important feature to 
its school of medicine and surgery. 
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Tue custom of distributing prizes or re- 
wards to the most intelligent students, is, 
we are glad to see, now coming into gene- 
ral use. It is a practice which, in our esti- 
mation, is calculated to call forth a noble 
spirit of emulation and generous rivalry 
amongst the medical pupils, and, conse- 
quently, has our warmest approbation, 

On Thursday se’nnight, Dr. Hopkins’s 
prize, a splendid gold medal, was presented 
in the Webb-street Theatre, to Mr. Roperr 








MANUSCRIPTS OF THE CELEBRATED LOCKE. 


Consty, being the successful candidate for 
the best essay on the ‘‘ Nature and Treat- 
ment of Protracted Labour.” 

On the following Saturday, the silver me- 
dal was given to Mr. W. Bioxam for the 





second best essay on the same subject. The 
prizes were not adjudged until after the 
parties had undergone a rigorous public ex- 
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of literature ; we state that some, and we 
fear only a few of the MSS. of Locke, will 
be published. A careful perusal of Locke's 
familiar correspondence has convinced the 
author of the forthcoming volume of the pro- 
priety of suppressing a large portion of 
them ; Locke shows himself therein to have 
had the most sovereign contempt for cer- 


amination, in which they were called upon| tain religious doctrines and observances, 
to defend every point of their theses, thus} which orthodox people still hold in the 
affording a further guarantee of their com-| highest veneration. 
petency. The gold medal is of considera- | and physiologist, a man of liberal mind, and 


He was a physician 


ble value, and is a beautiful specimen of 
art: on one side is a device both clas- 
sical and apposite,—Juno, the reputed 
patroness of child-birth, is seen with her 


peacocks watching over a female who is 


warm and compassionate feelings. 
Dr. had Locke 
been brought up at Maynooth, in the pre- 


Forster thinks, that, 


sent enlightened age, instead of Oxford, 
in an age of bigotry, he would never have 


reclining upon a couch, having apparently | cast the most casual slur on the institutions 


been recently delivered. A female attend- 
ant is knecling and holdiog in her arms a 
On the reverse of the | Springs of popular subjects of belief; and, if 


of orthodox christianity, His benevolent 


mind looked to the result rather than to the 
new-born infant. 
medal is a Latin inscription, expressive his judgment as a logician, critic and meta- 
of the object for which the medal was | Physician, had ever been warped by feeling, 
given. In confirmation of the beneficial re- | it was on the side of humanity, as in the pre- 


sults which we have said are likely to arise | sent instance, in which, proceeding hastily 


from this public mode of rewarding stu- | 
dents, we may here mention the fact, that | 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, where Mr. Green 

has offered a medal for the best set of clini- | 
cal reports, a spirit of observation and ine | 
quiry has been manifested amongst many of 
the surgical students, which it is truly gra- 
tifying to witness. To adopt a homely 
phrase,—every man is put upon his mettle. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE CELEBRATED LOCKE. 


Twat numerous unpublished manuscripts 
of Locke have come into the possession 
of Dr. Forster, has already been noticed 
Some of these manu- 


in these 


scripts being familiar letters to Mr. Turty 


pages. 


of Rotterdam, aad other celebrated persons 
of his time, are at length about to be 
published, and will probably issue from the 
press of Messrs. Nicuotts, the well-known 





publishers of so many antiquerian curiosities 


to the judgment of the tree by its fruits, 
he filled his correspondence with sneers, 
evidently prompted by feeling, against in- 
stitutions and doctrines in which he saw, 
or thought he saw, cruelty and oppression. 





We have received a letter froma stndent 
attending the Charitable Infirmary, Jervis 
Street, Dublin, 
subscribe himself ‘‘ Afiser Indoctusque Disci- 
pulus,”” complaining of gross inattention and 


who has the candour to 


neglect of duty on the part of the medical 
officers and other functionaries connected 
with that institution. Our Correspondent 
rightly conjectcres, that the length of his 
communication precludes the possibility of 
its insertion in this Journal; but, if he can 
authenticate the statement respecting an 
individual named in his letter, and confine 
his “ bill of indictment,” as he terms it, 


within reasonable limits, our pages shall be 
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open to him. To the general charges of 
irregular attendance on the part of surgeons 
and nurses, and of the negligence and want 
of cleanliness which characterise the ma- 
nagement of the Charitable Infirmary, this 
notice will as effectually draw public atten- 
tion, as the insertion of our Correspondent’s 


elaborate communication. 
STEELE TIE NER: 
SUCCESSFUL CASE OF TRANSFUSION, 


A successrut case occurred a few days 
agu in the person of Elizabeth Evans, wife 
of David Evans, of Baker-street, Shrews- 
bury. In consequence of a miscarriage, 
the poor woman had, from a violent hvmor- 
rhage, become quite exhausted, and nature 
was on the point of sinking ; her pulse had 
been imperceptible for about an hour and a 
half; her extremities cold, and perspiration 
clammy; added to which symptoms, her 
stomach was so irritable as to reject every 
description of nourishment; every cordial 
and stimulant that was offered. At this cri- 
tical moment, it eccurred to Mr. W. J. 
Clement, the surgical gentleman called in, 
that the only chance was to attempt the 
operation above alluded to, and having pro- 
cured a healthy stout man, who was willing 
to aid the operation, by allowing the re- 
quisite quantity of blood to be taken from 
him, Mr. Clement opened a vein in each 
arm, and by means of Weiss’s patent sy- 
ringe and tubes, injected about fifteen 
ounces of blood with the most complete 
success.—In the course of a few hours she 
was perceptibly better, and has continued 
improving up to the present period, giving 
every assurance of ultimate recovery, In 
noticing this case, we cannot too strongly 
recommend the propriety of every profes- 
sional gentleman being provided with the 
requisite apparatus, as there can be no 
doubt that it may be the means of saving the 
lives of many valuable members of society. 
The syringe and tube should be kept im- 
mersed in water during the transfusion. 





HOULTON'S TRANSLATION OF 


Formulary for the Preparation and Employment 
of several New Remedics, namely, Resin of 
Nus Vomica, Strychnine, Morphine, Hydro- 
cyanic Acid, preparations of Cinchona, Eme- 
tine, Iodine, Piperine, Chiorurets of Lime 
and Soda, Salts of Gold, aud Platina, Phos- 
phorus, Digitaline, Sc, Translated from the 
Sisth Edition of the Formulaire of M, Ma- 
GENDIS; with an Appendiz. By Joseru 
Houtron, F.L.S., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Associate 
of the Medico-Butanical Society. London, 
T. and G. Underwood ; pp. 196, 1828, 


Tue science of chemistry, in the discovery 
of the active principles of various articles of 
the Materia Medica, undoubtedly has con- 
ferred an incaleulable benefit on the healing 
art; for it must be admitted, that the inti- 
mate nature of disease being first under- 
stood, the object of next importance is the 
precise adaptation of remedies, which shall 
be certain in their effects. It would, indeed, 
be chimerical to expect a perfect uniformity 
of result; peculiarities of constitution, 
which we term idiosyncrasies, will, in some 
instances, defeat our {ztentions ; yet, by hav- 
ing thus obtained the elements of medicines, 
separated from substances calculated to mask 
their action, we arrive at a degree of cer- 
tainty in the administration of remedies, 
caleulated in some measure to wipe away 
the stain of “ conjecture” which has been 
applied to our art since the days of Celsus. 

The book before us is, as its title ex- 
presses, a formulary for the preparation and 
employment of the new remedies, by Ma- 
gendie. In France it has run through five 
edjtions, two of which have appeared in 
an English dress, the one by the late Mr. C. 
Haden, and the other by Dr. R, Dunglison. 
The author, in his preface to the present 
edition, states, that ‘‘ it differs from its pre- 
decessors by a great nnmber of additions 
and changes.” 

Resin of Nux Vomica.—Magendie asserts, 
that an entire family of plants, (the strychnj- 
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amari,) have the property of strongly ex- 
citing the spinal marrow, without affect- 
ing, except indirectly, the cerebral func- 
tions, and hence he was led to employ the 
nux vomica in various cases of paralysis. The 
extract, prepared by digesting the nux in 
alcohol at 40°, and subsequent evaporation, 
isthe form used by Magendie, and he ob- 
serves that itmay be given in all diseases of 
debility, whether local or general, and in 
palsies of every description. Its effect upon 
the system is, to produce tetanic convulsions 
in the parts affected ; and, in animals, he has 
found by experiment that a division of the 
spinal marrow, and even complete decolla- 
tion do not interfere with the action of this 
substance. ‘The dose of the extract is from 
four to six grains per diem, but in some 
cases from 24 to 30 grains are required ; 
it is best given in pills containing one 
grain, commencing with one or two daily. 
A tincture is also employed, which is formed 
by digesting three grains of the extract in 
an ounce of aleohol. 

Strychnine and Brucine.—The nux vomica, 
the bean of St. Ignatius, the upas, and some 
other vegetables, derive their intense power 
from two alkalis, called strychnine and 
brucine. The former is most readily pro- 
cured, and with the greatest purity, from 
the upes; its action upon the animal eco- 
nomy is similar to that of the resin of the 
nux vomica, being of course much more 
powerful. One-eighth of a grain will kill a 
deg. The action of brucine is analogous to 
the strychnine, but it is less intense, stand- 
ing, according to M. Andral, in the relation 
of 6 to 1.° 

Morphine.—This is the narcotic principle 
of opium ; it is a vegetable alkali, obtained 


by a process somewhat tedious, and on ac- 
count of its being much less soluble than 
its salts, the latter are preferred, The ace- 





* The fruit of the plant feuiliea cordifolia, 
(a native of Jamaica,) is said to be an anti- 
dote to these and other vegetable poisons. 
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tate and the sulphate of morphine are used 
by Magendie ; he has relinquished the mu- 
riate, finding it to be less active. These 
salts may be given in pills or draughts, in 
the dose of from a quarter of a grain, to two 
or three grains in twenty-four hours, 

There is a peculiar principle in opium, 
long since discovered by Derosnes, and 
which is called narcotine ; it produces a de™ 
gree of stupor, which, according to Ma- 
gendie, differsfrom sleep. By acting upon 
the watery exiract of opium, with sulphuric 
wther, the narcotine is separated, and the 
residuary opium is said to be better adapted 
for procuring tranquil sleep. 

Emetine.—The power of the va ivas spe- 
cies of ipecacuanha, resides in @n alkaline 
principle called emetine, whichis soluble in 
eather and alcohol, but not in water. Its 
action is similar to that of tha substance 
whence it is obtained, 

Alkalis obtained from Cinchona Bark. — 
M. Gornes, of Lisbon, is said to be the first 
person who recognised a principle in bark, 
under the name of cinchonine ; but M, M. 
Pelletier and Caventon, were the discover- 
ers of its alkaline character. In pursuing 
their first experiments upon the grey bark 
(condaminea), they obtained cinchonine. ‘The 
yellow bark (cordifolia) furnished an alkali, 
somewhat of a different character, which 
they denominated quinine, The red bark 
(oblongifolia) was found to contain a mix- 
ture of the two alkalis. Subsequent analysis, 
however, proved that the two substances do 
simultaneously exist in the different species 
of bark ; but that, in the grey kind, the por- 
tion of cinchonine is much greater than that 
of the quinine—the reverse being the case 
in the yellow bark. 

Cinchoniue is white and crystallizable, 
its form being a rhomboidal prism: it has 
but little taste, and is nearly insoluble in 
water: dissolved with an acid, it has a very 
bitter taste. The sulphate and acetate of 
cinchonine are used in medicine. 

Quinine ia white, and crystallizes in the 
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form of “ silky tufts:” it is highly soluble hours. M. Magendie has never found it 
in ether, whilst cinchonine is but slightly necessary, for curative purposes, to give 
so, and hence this liquid may be employed more than ten grains in the twenty-four 


to separate the two alkalies. 


Sulphate of Quinine.—The following obser- 


vations are made in reference to the mode 
of preparing this invaluable medicine. 

«« A ready and cheap mode of obtaining 
this salt direct, has been made known by 
M. Henry, jun. He treats the bark several 
times, (exposed to heat,) with water sharp- 
ened by sulphuric acid (in the proportion of 
6 or 8 grammes to the kilo-gramme of distilled 
water ;) filters through close linen, blanches 
the liquids by means of quick-lime, and 


washes the precipitate, in order to get rid | 


of the excess of lime. This being well 
drained, is digested repeatedly with alcohol 
at 36°. The spirituous tinctures are col- 
lected in an alembic, and placed in a water- 
bath. The alcohol is now obtained by dis- 
tilletion, and will answer for future opera- 
tions: and the residue consists of a brown, 
viscid, bitter substance, which contains a 
considerable proportion of impure quinine. 
This mass is exposed to heat, with water 
impregnated with sulphuric acid, is passed 
through filtering paper, and the liquid, when 
cool, yields crystals of sulphate of quinine, 
which a second solution and crystallization 
furnish perfectly pure. The same method, 
but without the same success, has been 
tried for the extraction of sulphate of cin- 
chonine from the grey bark.” 


The sulphate of quinine, thus obtained, is 
in the form of white silky crystals, soluble 
in water, but still more so in boiling water 
slightly acidulated, At a temperature of 
100° it becomes luminous ;—it is considered 
by M. Baup as a neutral salt. 

The value of the sulphate of quinine is 
now so generally established, that it is 
searcely necessary here to dwell upon its 
virtues. In speaking of the doses of this 
medicine, Magendie refers to a paper of 
Dr. Elliotson, in the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions, and he says, that pure qui- 
nine was given by Dr. Elliotson, to the ex- 
tent of five grains every six hours; and, in 
some cases, ten grains at similar intervals, 
The translator states in a note, that Magen- 
die has misquoted Dr. Elliotson, who has 
not given ten grains every six hours, but 
has administered five grains. every four 


| hours, and he further remarks, that, under 
larger doses, the patient sometimes expe- 
|rienced strong cerebral excitement. Two 
| grains in the twenty-four hours, he says, will 
stop a tertian, quartan, or quotidian fever. 
Veratrine.—For a knowledge of this sub- 
| stance, we are indebted to M.M. Pelletier 
, and Caventon : it was found in the seeds of 
| the veratrum sabadilla, or cevadilla, in the 
| white hellebore and meadow-saflron. Vera- 
trine is very slightly soluble in cold water, 
readily dissolved in «ther, and also in al- 
cohol. 

Action on Animals. — Experiments were 
made with the acetate of veratrine upon 
| dogs; it was found, that a sthall quantity 
introduced into the nostrils, induced violent 
sneezing ; and one or two grains put in the 
fauces, caused profuse ptyalism. 

“ Tf the same quantity be thrown into 
any part of the alimentary canal, and the ab- 
domen be opened for the purpose of observ- 
ing the effects, the intestine viole ntly con- 
tracts, then becomes relaxed, then again 
contracts, and soon for some time. ‘The 
portion of the mucous membrane, in contact 
with the veratrine, inflames, the irritation 
spreads, and both vomiting and alvine de- 
jections are excited. Administered to 
greater extent, the circulation and respi- 
ration are much accelerated, tetanus quickly 
eee, and terminates in death. The 
e 


cts are still more rapid when the vera- 


trine is in jected into the pleura or the tunica 


vaginalis.” 

M. Magendie has given veratrine to the 
amount of two grains in twenty-four hours, 
without excessive purging, in the case of 
an old man who had suffered an apo- 





plectic attack. With respect to the cases 


| proper for the exhibition of veratrine, Ma- 


| 


j gendie says, 


| “It ought to take the place of those 
| pharmaceutical preparations whose basis is 
jeither colchicum or hellebore ; they would 


| thereby be rendered more powerful thera- 
| peutic agents, and at once more convenient 
jand certain. By this change the tincture of 
| colchicum, the eau medicinale, and some 
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others, would lose that uncertain character 
gives just cause of dissatisfaction with 


which 
them. 

Prussic Acid.—The properties of this me- 
dicine are so well known, that we need not 
enter into the consideration of them: it 
certainly is a valuable remedy in many cases 
of dyspepsia ; in pulmonic affections we have 
no confidence in it, and we speak from con- 
siderable experience. ‘The different results 
obtained from the employment of prussic acid, 
owing to the readiness with which it is de- 
composed, induced the French chemists to 
substitute a solution of cyanuret of potas- 
sium, the action on the animal system be- 
ing the same. It has not yet, however, 
been employed in the human subject. 


Solanine is obtained from the berries of the 
solanum nigrum: introduced into the sto- 
mach of a dog or cat, it produces violent 
vomiting, followed by drowsiness, which, 
lasts for hours. 


Delphine.—An alkali to which this name 
is given, was discovered in the seeds of the 
stavesacre, existing in combination with 
malic acid: it has not yet been tried as a 
medicine. 

Gentianine is found to be the active prin- 
ciple of the gentian root; and /upuline, of 
the humulus lupulus. 

Oil of Croton.—This drastic purgative is 
extracted from the seeds of the croton tig- 
lium, a shrub of the family euphorbia, 
It is now oc- 
The oil of 


growing in the East Indies. 
casionally used in this country. 
euphorbia acts in a similar manner. 

Piperine is obtained from black pepper, 
and has lately been employed in Italy, in 
cases of intermittent fever, with much suc- 
cess. 

Urea, obtained pure, by a chemical pro- 
cess, has been given by M. Segalas, in a case 
of diabetes, but without benefit. 

The other new remedies mentioned, are, 
lactucarium, (the white viscid juice of the 
garden lettuce), the salts of gold and of 
platina, the bark of the punica granatum, 
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chlorurets of lime and soda, phosphorus and 
digitaline. There is nothing particularly 
worthy of remark in the observations upon 
these substances. 

Mr. Houlton has thought proper to subjoin 
an appendix to the formulary, but we find 
nothing therein which might not have been 
well condensed into the form of notes, and 
placed under each article to which they 
refer. 

It is an interesting and useful volume. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY 


Saturday, January 26, 1828. 


Dr. Somervitre, in the Chair. 


Tue subject of this evening's discussion 
was, “ Delirium Tremens,” on which a 
paper waf read by Mr.Hunr. There was 
|nothing novel advanced in respect to the 
symptoms, pathology, and treatment of this 
affection, It was the general opinion that 
the disease is one of exhaustion or dehility, 
and thatit is curable by stimuli. Dr. Aver, 
whose experience in this affection appears 
to have been very considerable, observed, 
that “ delirium tremens” is not an abstract 
disease, but it is a peculiar condition of the 
system which may occur in the progress of 
many diseases, ‘The only points at issue in 
the Society were these :—first, is blood- 
letting ever admissible? and, secondly, with 
respect to the use of opium, whether it 
should be given in large doses, as a sedative, 
or in smaller doses, as a stimrJant? It was 
contended, in opposition to the practice of 
blood-letting, that delirium tremens essen- 
tially consists in a state of exhaustion, and 
that the cases where symptoms of cerebral 
inflammation are said to have been present, 
were not instances of ‘‘ delirium tremens.”’ 
As regards the use of opium, in large or 
small doses, no decided opmion was ob- 
tained. 

Previously to the Society parting, the 
Cuainman, addressing the members, said, 
that a Gentleman wished to put a question 
to the Society. 

Mr. Duncan then came forward, and re- 
marked, that as he had understood the case 
of temporal aneurism, on which Mr. War- 
drop operated, had been examined, after 
death, at the Middlesex Hospital,* he wished 





* Vide page 656, 
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to learn (as various rumours were afloat) 
what was the condition of the parts, in re- 
ference to the operation. 

Dr. Jounsrone said, that the Chairman, 
Dr. Somerville, had seen and examined the 
parts, and therefore was competent to an- 
swer Mr, Duncan’s inquiries. 

Dr. Somenvitte then enumerated the 
appearances, and amongst other things re- 
marked, that the internal juguler vein was 
obliterated to some extent, at the part cor- 
responding to where the carotid was tied ; 
the latter vessel was completely closed. 

Mr. Lamsear wished to know, whether 
the internal jugular vein had been included 
in the ligature ? 

This question called up Mr. Anvorr, who 
was evidently much agitated. He said, that 
he was present at the dissection, and cer- 
tainly said, that it was his opinion the jugu- 
lar vein had been wounded in the opera- 
tion, He had never asserted that it was 
tied with the artery, for he did not believe 
this to be practicable, without also includ- 
ing the nervus vagus. 

Mr. Duxcan was going on to say, that 
Mr. Mayo had stated, the vein was tied, and 
there was every appearance of a “ war,” at 


least of words, when the Chairman dis- | 


solved the meeting, 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Monday, January 28, 1828. 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


Tue particulars of a case of ulceration of 
the appendix carci, with gangrenous inflam- 
mation of the cellular tissue behind the 
peritoneum, were narrated to the society by 
Dr. Burne., As this case was fully and 
accurately reported in our last week's Jour- 
nal ; it will only be necessary here briefly to 
recapitulate, : 

The patient, a young woman, was in the 
Hospital eight any , under the care of Dr. 
Cuoumery and Mr. Key: the most promi- 
nent feature in this case was violent pain 
and exquisite tenderness in the course of 
the cecum, and ascending portion of the 
colon. On examination after death, a cyst, 
formed by adhesions of the omentum, was 
found on the right side of the abdomen, 
containing a quantity of dark coloured fluid; 
the appendix caci was destroyed to a con- 
siderable extent, and the remaining por- 
tion opened into this cavity. The cellular 
tissue behind the peritoneum on fhe right 
side was engorged with dark sanious fluid, 
being, in fact, in a gangrenous condition, 
and the substance of the iliacus and psoas 
was in part destroyed, There was no com- 


munication to be traced between the fluid, 
within the bag of the peritoneum, and that 
lying immediately behind it. 

Dr. Burne attributed the appearances to 
ulceration from some unknown cause —s 
taken place in the mdix coci ; 
there was a peer ibe effusion of focal 
matter into the abdomen, which gave rise 
| to anatural attempt at cure by the setting up 

of an inflamm so as to forma 

| cyst, and thus to limit the extent of extra- 
|vasation. The disease formed behind the 
| peritoneum, he explained, as the result of 
inflammation from contiguity. 

Mr, Cattaway, who had seen the pa- 
| tient before her admission into the Hospital, 
| argued that the symptoms manifested in the 
commencement of the disease were indica- 
tive ofsome extraneous body in the appen- 
dix, and he related several cases, in which 
substances were found on post-mortem ex- 
amination in the appendix. 

Several questions were proposed to Dr. 
Burne, respecting the case, and Dr. Suzan- 
| MAN made some general remarks on inflam- 
| mation being sometimes a remedial process, 
| and therefore not invariably to be checked 
by depletion, 

In the relation of the case by Dr. Burne, 





| we remarked one discrepancy from the re- 
jport given in this Journal, Dr. Burne 

stated that the fluid, effused into the bag of 
| the peritoneum, had a fecal smell, whereas 


jthe reverse was stated in Tue Lancer ; 
upon the subject of the fluid having a ster- 
coraceous odour, there was a difference of 
| opinion at the time of inspecting the body ; 

| but one thing is certain, that no extraneous 
substance, other than the fluid, was de- 
tected. 





We have received the following Letter 
from Mr. Samvuet Cooren, to which we 
readily give insertion, although we cannot 
help thinking, that his able exposure of the 
* Old Hack of a Journalist” is a proceeding 
somewhat analogous to that of ** breaking 
a butterfly upon a wheel.” Roperick 
Macteop, the editor of the Weekly Ex- 
crescence, is still the same Ropgerick Mac- 
Leop who wearied and disgusted his readers 
as the editor of the Monthly Fungus. He 
seems to hare reckoned upon catching a 
few unsuspecting purchasers, by ling 
his name, and publishing his trash under 
false colours; but how could he remain 
concealed, when imbecility, ignorance, and 
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MR, SAMUEL COOPER’S LETTER. 


malignity, marked the Weekly Excrescence 


for his own? 
To the Editor of Tur Laycer. 


Sin,—When an old hack of a journalist, 
whose dull matter the world has long been 
tired of, submits to a kind of transfigura- 
tion with the view of exciting a little more 
notice, and advertises himself as ‘‘ dependent 
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This jealous personage, notwithstanding 
his being influenced ‘‘ by the utmost degree 
of judgment, knowledge, and good feeling,” 
has lately exhibited considerable soreness, 
at perceiving that some letters, which he 
wished to have for the nourishment of his 
own stunted, feeble bantling, had found 
their way into Tur Lancer. Hence his last 
fulminations, both against me and Mr. Law- 
rence ; but, he is also particularly enraged 





on no party, and fearing none ;”’ and as| against me for other reasons: one is, that I 
aiming, O hominis im; iam! at|did not actually annihilate my old friend, 
the ‘‘ utmost degree of judgment, know-|by directing my heavy metal with more 
ledge, and good feeling,” one might be led | precision in the late action ; another is, that 
to expect, at least for the firat few weeks | would not adopt the notions of some mem- 
of bis metamorphosed existence, a decent | bers of the profession, who make it a rale 
semblance of impartiality and fairness,| never to read Tur Laycer, or send commu- 
When he thus publicly declares his fear of nications to it. With respect to the first of 
no party, and his counexion with none, one | these reasons it may be questioned, whe- 
might also be induced to calculate upon his|ther it was necessary to employ my great 
courageously inserting in his work, every| guns at all, because, as far as 1 can learn, 


humble attempt to repel charges deliberately | the practice of early and very extensive in- 


referred by himself against any poor mem- | cisions in erysipelas, never has had any ad- 
oe of the profession, of whom be has tried tocates, not even at the St. Bartholomew 
to make agrillade. The party censured by lead-quarters, with the exception of Mr. 
him had a right to expect this courtesy, not; Lawrence himself, Perhaps, therefore, I 
only from his boasting professions of impar-| might rightly be blamed for wasting ammu- 
tiality and fearlessness, but from his own/vition; but, of making some tolerable hits 
“ ideal model” of what should be his aim,|by mere weight of metal, with my cannon 
namely, the ‘ utmost degree of judgment, | pointed in the wrong direction, no critics 
knowledge, and good feeling,”"—the splen-| would accuse me, who are free from the 


did, but only promised, attributes of his, 
future productions, 

It is sometimes difficult to say, positively, 
whether an author be in earnest or not ; | 
whether his meaning be solemn, or only a} 
piece of humour. The foregoing preten- | 
sions would puzzle the most acute expositor 
of mysteries ; and all that 1 con say upon 
the question is, ‘* Jueone an serio illee dicut, 
nescio,” Presuming, however, that itis the 
real design of the above scribbler to keep 
the pattern of excellence in view, I cannot 
refrain from expressing serious apprehen- 
sions respecting the fate of his intended 
essay to become a perfect copy of it. The 
hebetude of his former effusions is still in 
my recollection; and ‘ the grey goose- 
quill,” which he says he has long used, is 
now so worn that it will not adinit of being 
mended, being only fit to be thrown into 
the fire, by which he is continually trying | 
to “broil” or “ boil” certain individuals, | 
perhaps as a f of his attachment to no 
party. Unskilful cooks, however, hesides 
making their employers sick with heavy 
nauseous messes, Sometimes either turn the 





arrogance of aspiring to the * utmost degree 
of judgment.” With regard to the second 
reason for the hostility shown to me by 
this broiling editor, namely, that it did not 
appear to me unbecoming im any man to 
send communications to Tus Lancer, the 
journal which sadly interferes with the re- 
ceipts of his exchequer, I presume that it 
is not my duty to examine things only with 
other people’s glasses. While some surgeons 
disdain, or scoro, to read Tur Lancer, | am 
always very glad to read it, because | gene- 
rally derive much useful information fromi 
its pages. It has brought about the re- 
moval of numerous abuses ; it has made 
hospital surgeons more attentive to their 
duty; and it has served the cause of many 
poor, neglected, or badly-treated patients. 
Had it been free from one fault, namely, 
personalities, its success would have been 
still greater, its enemies fewer, and its ope - 
ration in promoting useful reforms quicker 
and better supported. Medical, like poli- 
tical reform, however, is a topic on which 
I find few persons think exactly alike. As 
for myself, | am always ready to hear both 


saucepans over and scald themselves, or) sides of the question, and it was this motive 
burn their own fingers, by being too ven-| which prompted me to wish for the esta- 
turesome with the gridiron, Some disaster blishment of two weekly medical journals 
of this kind is not unlikely, I think, to be-| of opposite principles, so that, on every dis- 
fall the head cook of the London Medical) puted topic, the arguments pro and con might 
Gazette, unless his old customers remain) be laid before the public. The Editor of 
content with what they formerly used ta| the London Medical Gazette, I fear, must 
swallow, plain milk aud water, quite cold, j|undergo another transformation, ere he 
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will deserve the appellation of being your 
rival. 

Now for this hero’s fearlessness and 
** principles of good faith.” He first makes a 
foolish complaint about my not being con- 
sictent, because, after mentiocing the tact of 
certain individuals having determined not 
to read or write any thing in Tue Lancer, 
I declared myself not to be one of the num- 
ber; and he insinuates, that | backed out of 
the business very awkwardly, and with a very 
subdued tone. Now, Sir, this charge he 
would not have presumed to bring forward 
at all, had his logical powers had any vigour 
in them at the time when he was using his 
old “* grey goose-quill” on this subject, 
because the accusation involves him in the 
absurdity of not seeing, that my having then 
already written several letters in Tur Lan- 
cet, furnished a perfect refutation of his | 
attempted calumny. The very letter he| 
was criticising should have dispelled his 
blindness. However, as he did venture to 
wake the accusation, it appeared to me pro- 
per to address a letter to him in defence of 
myself, requesting him to return it to me if 
he had not room for it in his Gazette. | 
What was his behaviour on this occasion ?) 
Instead of letting me have the letter again, | 
or of printing it without alteration, he de- 
tained it nearly a fortmght ; and then, after 
printing a few unconnected passages from | 
it, offered a silly comment on what he had | 





not the courage or candour fairly to submit | 


to the judgment of the profession. Here, 
in his capacity of author, he shows another 
feather, and one of a different colour from 
that of the ** grey goose quill,” now worn 
to the very stump. 

Confidently believing that this literary | 
shuffling will be duly appreciated by your 
readers, without any further strictures on it, 
I shall bid adieu for the present to the Edi- 
tor of the London Medical Gazette, and 
hope that he may soon undergo some new 
metamorphosis, by which he shall convince 
his customers, that he is likely seme day or 
another to be actuated by the “‘ utmost de- 
gree of judgment, knowledge, and good 
feeling.” Indeed, such are his poor quali- 
fications for the task he has undertaken, 
that I would not exchange six pages of my 
«humble, useful compilations,” as he terms 
them, for six volumes of his own original 
trash. Even when he ventured on the whim- 
sical experiment of putting my old friend 
in * hot water,” (See Gazette, No. 3, 
72,) Leould not, for some time after the 
perusal of the inspired lines, get rid of the 
idea, that ‘ milk and water” was certainly 
the fluid intended for use. 1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
S. Cooper. 
71, Great Raussell-street, Bloomsbury, 
January 23th, 1829. 





ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE. 


ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSF. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—As you were so kind as to allow 
me to trespass on your space in one or two 
former instances, may I request the inser- 
tion of the following hesty remarks, in re- 
ference to an article on the true form of the 
hoof of the horse, in your publication of last 
Saturday. This, I think, you will do the 
more readily, when I assure you that my 
enly object is to elicit truth. 

immediately after the two figures, which 
at first sight would appear to carry convic- 
tion with them, you say, *‘ the fibres of the 
hoof, it may be observed, are running pa- 
rallel from the coronet to the base :”’—are 
they running parallel ‘—for this I take to 
be the point at issue. 

The most familiar illustration of a cone 
is the common sugar-loaf, but sugar loaves 
may differ much in appearance, and still 


|remain cones; for example, suppose the 


base of a sugar-loaf to be nine inches in 
diameter, but instead of the usual height 
let it be five or six feet; and suppose we 
cut out a truncated portion of it, at that 
part where the circumference is the seme 
as that of a hoof; then looking at it with- 
out reference to the other portions of the 
cone, I think it would require a good deal 
of mathematical accumen to determine, 
whether it was a portion of a cone or of a 
cylinder ; but, if we could persuade it to 
grow in length or height it would soon de- 
termine the question. 

Now, Sir, you say most properly, “ there 
can be- no parallel lives in a cone;” and 
the definition of parallel lines that I find in 


;my old T. C. D. Euclid, which is the only 


one | have by me, is—** rect# linew paral- 
lela sunt qux in eodem plano existentes, 
in infinitum producte ad neutram partem 
concurrunt ;""—of course neither will they 
diverge. Now how stands the case as to 
the horse’s hoof! We nail on it an “ wn- 
yielding ring of ivon,” somewhat wider all 
round, and extending further backwards 
than the base of the hoof; but at the end 
of six or eight weeks, when it has grown 
in length a quarter or half an inch, then the 
base of the hoof will exceed the width of 
the shoe all round, and also at the heels, 
therefore its fibres must have diverged ; 
bat, if it was a portion of a cylinder, and 


p-|that it grew a mile in length, its fibres 


never would diverge at the base, or converge 
at the apex; from which, I conceive it 
follows, that the hoof is not a portion of a 
cylinder. 

That the fibres of the hoof do converge at 
its apex, if allowed to stand on litter to 
remain at rest, even without shoes, only re- 
quires unprejudiced eyes aud moderate ex- 
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perience to be convinced of; this will be|tened, not merely by neglect, but by the 
much more evident if the frog does not re-| use of various popular remedies. His mas- 
ceive pressure. Quzre: is it not at the ter bad recently died, so that the active ma- 
apex of the hoof that most generally, if not nagemeut of the business, including the 
always, contraction commences? If such | making and carrying out the bread, heating 
is the case, what are the advantages of an and drawing the oven, &c., entirely devolved 
expansive defence, even supposing such a/on him. The acute pain in the globe, ex- 
defence applicable to general purposes ? | tending over the same side of the head, the 

Allow me, Sir, with reference to Mr. immobility and altered appearance of the 
Clark’s discoveries, to quote a passage from iris, the cloudiness of the pupil, the dense 
what I consider the first veterinary autho-| redness of the sclerotica, and the nearly- 
rity in Europe. Speaking of Mr. Clark’s| destroyed vision, wer justly considered by 
work, Girard says, in the preface to his| Mr. Warner to indicate the necessity of the 
Anatomie Vétérinaire, page 38 :—“ M. Clark | most active treatment. He accordingly bled 
insiste fort peu sur les autres parties con-| him to fainting, purged him freely, and then 
stituantes du pied, et ses conclusions, d'ail-| prescribed calomel and opium, directing 
leurs fort belles et tres judicieuses, ont le| that he should remain at home quietly, and 
grave inconvenient de ne reposer que sur make no use of the affected organ. The 


un seul fuit.”” 
I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your very obedient servant, 
J. Irwin Gancy, Vet. Sur. 
15th January, 1828. 


We cannot forbear reminding ovr Corre- 
spondent, that there is one circumstance 
which affects the value of M. Girard’s criti- 
cism, namely, that the observation above 
quoted, is not true. Mr. Bracy Clark’s 
conclusions are not founded upon a solitary 
fact. 





ST. BARTIOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


CATARACT, CONTRACTED AND ADHERENT 
PUPIL, PROTRUSION OF THE LENS AND 


IRIS AGAINST THE CORNEA, AND STAPHY-| 


LOMA SCLEROTIC’, 


Consequent on Acute Internal Ophthalmia (Oph- 
thalmitis interna laiwpathica of Beer). 


Rosert Buck, etat. 30, a journeyman 
baker, and a robust healthy man, was ad- 
mitted into this Hospital on the 21st Dec., 
under the care of Mr. Lawrence. In the au- 
tumn, he found a mist come over the lett eye, 
and at the same time, saw before it imayi- 
hary objects (muscw# volitantes) ; in about a 
month the sight was lost, and he then began 
to experience severe pain at the eye and 
head. He was most judiciously treated, as 
far as he could conturm to the measures 
prescribed, by Mr. ‘I. Warner, of Cirences- 
ter. That gentleman first saw him early in 
September, when the disease had existed 
three weeks, its ravages having been has- 


| latter injunctions were entirely disregarded 
by the patient, who continued his ordinary 
avocations, which were admirably calculated 
to excite and maintain ophthalmic inflamma- 
tion. He was bled five times in the first 
eight days, and kept under the influence of 
mercury ; but he did not remain at home 
until he had become actually incapable of 
exertion in his business. His head was 
then shaved ; leeches, blisters, and a seton 
were employed, and the mercurial treat- 
ment was continued. These means af- 
forded only a temporary alleviation of his 
sufferings, which were very severe, the pain 
in the eye-ball and head entirely depriving 
him of rest. He now began to experience 
pain in the right eye, and to find the sight 
weak. As vision was entirely destroyed in 
the left eye, and a neighbouring practitioner, 
who had observed the opacity of the lens, 
had spoken of the operation for cataract, the 
patient came to London. 





At this time (2ist of Dec.) the left eye 
was totally insensible to light. The lens 
jand capsule exhibited a thin bluish white 
opacity ; these parts, with the iris, were in 
|close contact with the cornea, completely 
| Sing up the anterior chamber. The pupil 
adhered in its whole circle, the adhesion 


| forming a narrow black margin to the pupil, 
|as if the iris had been partially withdrawn, 
| after the unnatural connexion had occurred, 
so as to leave the pigment upon the cap- 


sule. ‘There was considerable external red- 
ness, aud the sclerotica formed a prominence 
as large as a horse-bean, towards the upper 
and outer part of the globe: it caused a 
visible projection of the upper lid. He ex- 
perienced occasionally severe pain in the eye 
and in the head, these being worse at night. 
There was slight external redness of the 
right eye, with pain in the ba!l, and some 
dimness. He had a frequent and full pulse, 
furred tongue, and costive bowels. 


Mr. Lawrence pointed out this case to 
the attention of the pupils, as an important 
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pathological specimen, showing the changes| sRANGULATED HERNIA—~OPERATION BY 
which inflammation is capable of postintes| MR. VINCENT. 

in the structures of the eye, and the import- | 
ance of adopting active measures in the early | On Thursday, Jan, 24th, Mr. Vincent 
period of such affections. The inflammation | 0petated on a case of hernia. The patient, 
began in the retina, and was confined to that ® middle-aged man, had been subject to a 
tunic for three weeks ; after which, it ex-|tpture for twelve years, and hed constantly 
tended to other parts, and finally, involved Worn a truss. On Monday, aay 21, a 
both the external and internal structures of S¥dden increase of the tumour took place, 
the organ. Active depletion, and the free followed by pain, and the next day vomung 
use of mercury, would have restored vision, Came on; he had taken aperient medicines, 
and prevented the subsequent changes of Dut the bowels had not been evacuated. 
structure, had they been resorted to in the | When admitted into the Hospital, he was 
first or second, possibly even in the third, | labouring under all the symptoms of stran- 
week. Instead of this, continued exposure | gulated hernia ; the tumour was distinct! 
to the original exciting causes brought on | felt in the right groin, and could be trac 
inflammation of so violent a character, that|¥pwards, into the abdomen. The finger 
the most powerful measures were unavail.|Could be passed a short distance above the 
ing; the lens and capsule were rendered |imternal ring, taking the course of the in- 
opaque by interstitial deposition, the pupil | $¥imal canal. The abdomen was swollen and 
was fixed by the effusion of lymph, the re- | ‘nse, and he complained of a sense of light- 
tina lost its sensibility to light, and such in. | 2€S8 extending across its lower part ; it was 
crease of bulk took place in the posterior |0t very painful or tender on pressure, nor 
and inner part of the globe, either from vas- had he much pain in the tumour. He com- 
cular congestion or effusion, ss to push for- plained of flatuleney, and vomited—bowels 
wards the lens and iris, and cause staphylo- | ®t open since Sunday ; pulse frequent, but 
matous protrusion of the sclerotica. There | ®°t hard. He was put in a warm bath, and 
could be no doubt that the retina was com-| the taxis applied, and aperient medicines 
pletely altered in structure, and thus ren- administered. As these means were of no 
dered insensible by inflammation; conse- avail, Mr. Vincent performed the operation 
quently, that the patient would have lost without delay. On laying open the sac, 
vision with this eye, even had the lens and} which contained a quantity of serum, a@ por- 
capsule remained transparent. ‘The opera- | ton of small intestine, about two inches in 
tion of cataract was therefore out of the|!ength, was exposed: it was of a deep red 
question. But, even supposing the retina | Colour, and, on withdrawing it gently, it was 


not to have been originally inflamed, as the | found at the seat of stricture, indented with 


symptoms shewed that it was, could we have 
expected it to retain its sensibility under 
the strong pressure that it must have expe- 
rienced, when the lens and iris were driven 
forwards against the cornea, and the strong 
fibrous coat of the eye gave way, and formed 
a staphylomatous tumour ? 

Mr. Lawrence considered that the only 
indications of treatment at this time, were, 
to bring the inflamed eye into a quiet state, 
and thus to remove the painful symptoms 
under which the patient still suffered; and 
to prevent the development of disease in 
the right eye, in which symptoms of inflam- 
matory disposition were already — 
With these views, cupping was directed, 
and repeated four or five times; blue pill 
was given twice a day, with occasional ape- 
rients ; he was placed on milk diet, kept 
quiet, and ordered not to use the eye. The 
uneasy sensations in the head disappeared, 
the tongue became clean, the right eye was 
no longer bloodshot or wenk, but regained 
its strength, and the patient was discharged, 
by his own desire, on the 6th of January. 





a circular mark, asifit had been tightly bound 
round by a cord; its coats were thickened 
at this part, and its calibre lessened. The 
stricture, which was at the neck of the sac, 
was divided, and the gut easily replaced. 
The bowels were fully evacuated shortly 
after the operation ; no symptoms of perito- 
neal inflammation have manifested them- 
selves, and the patient is fast recovering. 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


—-— 


SMALL WOUND OF THE SCALP, FOLLOWED BY 
DIFFUSE INFLAMMATION, AND 8UPPURA- 
TION OF THE CELLULAR TISSUE.-ERY- 
SIPELAS OF THE SCALP. 


Tre following is a well-marked instance of 
diffuse inflammation and suppuration taking 
place in the cellular tissue of the scalp, sub- 
sequent to a slight injury, constituting, in 
fact, what is called erysipelas of the scalp. 
The case well serves to exemplify Mr. 
Travers’s mode of practice in such cases, 
he being, as it is well known, decidedly op- 
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to the of making incisions, 
Ph, if we mistake not, woukl have been 
considered by the advocates of this mea- 
sure as especially applicable here. 


Case-—T. Webb, etat. 53, a stout mus- 
cular man, of temperate habits, was ad- 
mitted into Jacob’s Ward on the 11th of 
November, on account of injury to the 
head. Upon examination, there was found 
to be a wound of the scalp at the upper and 
back part of the head, of about an inch and 
a half in length; the pericranium was not 
apparently injured, and the wound was what 
may be termed aclean cut. The accident 
occurred from the man being struck with 
the pole of a coach whilst crossing the 
road. The hair being shaved from around the 
part, the edges of the wound were brought 
together by strips of adhesive plaster. 


On the 15th, two days after admission, 
there was considerable tumefaction of the 
scalp to some extent around the wound, 


with some redness, and increase of heat). 


generally: the parts were also tender on 
pressure. ‘The pulse was quick and hard, 
the tongue furred, and skin hot ; the bowels 
had been freely relieved on the 12th by a 
dose of house physie. The unfavourable 
symptoms came on in the evening of the 
izth, with pain in the head, which conti- 
nued unrelieved. A 
abstracted from the arm, twenty leeches or- 
dered to be applied to the head, a small lin- 
seed meal poultice over the wound, and the 
spirit lotion to the head generally. 


On the 15th the swelling of the scalp had 
much extended; the eye-lids were now 
closed from tumefaction. On making pres- 
sure with the fingers at different parts of 
the head, a crepitating or crackling sensa- 
tion was readily felt, and there was slight 
edema, The wound was in a healthy con- 
dition, freely suppurating. With respect 
to the constitutional symptoms, there was 
still much febrile excitement; the bowels 
were freely open. Two grains of calomel, | 
with a quarter of a grain of tartar emetic, were | 
prescribed to be taken every six hours, and 
an effervescing draught. 


On the 17th there was less constitutional | 
disturbance, but the swelling of the scaip 
was equally great, although with less heat. 
The calomel and tartar emetic were conti- | 
nued for one day, then omitted, and a| 
draught directed er hours, containing 
twenty minims of the solution of tartar 
emetic, and one drachm of the sulphate of 
magnesia. These medicines also were only 
continued for one day, and then three grains 
of quicksilver, with chalk, ordered to be 
taken three times a day, with a saline 
draught. 
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|_ From the date of the former report to the 

22d the patient was in nearly the same 
| state : the febrile excitement had given way, 

and was succeeded by a state of debility. 

The swelling of the scalp was unabated, and 

the eye-lids remained closed; it seemed 
}that the inflammation which had been dif- 
|fused throughout the whole of the different 
|tissues, formi:<—che integuments of the 
|head, had now terminated by effusion in the 
jabundant cellular tissue above the occipito- 
|frontalis. The cuticle of the face and fore- 
head was desquamating generally, within the 
eye-lids, which remained closed from the 
infiltration into their cellular tissue, it was 
evident that suppuration had commenced ; 
an opening was therefore made into each 
upper lid, and matter evacuated, A scruple 
of the extract of bark, and an ounce and 
half of the decoction, were ordered to be 
| taken twice a day ; halfa pint of wine daily. 


| From the 2¢d to the 28th the patient 
gradually improved in his general health, 
conung stronger, and his appetite return- 
ing. The swelling of the eye-lids had en- 
tirely ceased after the evacuation of the 
pus, but still the scalp continued in a state 
of tumefaction, and it became apparent that 
suppuration would ensue generally in the 
engorged cellular tissue. The wound of the 
| scalp was healthy, and discharged copiously, 
A pint of porter daily was allowed on the 
| 28th. 


| 


On the 3ist the existence of matter be- 
neath different parts of the scalp was clearly 
indicated ; there was a free discharge, much 
increased upon pressure, from the original 
wound, but the matter was making its way 
}on the left temple down to the zygoma. A 
free incision was made at this part, and also 
on the forehead, and a considerable quantity 
of pus, mingled with shreds of dead cellular 
membrane, was evacuated. The patient ex- 
pressed himself much relieved after the 
issue of the matter ;—he had previously felt 
a heavy weight on the head, 


On the 3d of December another opening 
was made, and two or three ounces of pus 
evacuated : the different openings continued 
to discharge freely for several days, bat on 
the 12th two of the orfices were closed. 
The remaining one was open a few days 
longer, but eventually closed ; the patient 
apparently got quite well, and was dismissed 
from the hospital; toon after, however, he 
again applied for admission, and we shall 
give a further account of him on a future 
occasion. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications have been received from 
Mr. Hittyarp—Mr. Ltoyp—Mr. Hensert 
— Dr. Forsrer—Dr. Rucco—X.—T. M.— 
Mr. R, Martin—Mr. T. H. Suitru—A 
Bartnotomew Pvr1r—Mr, Waitraxer— 
A Frieno—Mr. W. H,. Merry—Mr. Fieip 
of Rotherhithe —Sprecratrorn—Azoyvcas— 
Jusrvus—A Mepicat Benevicr—A Friexp 
to Justice — Dr. Simpson —T. A.— Dr. 
Errs—Eques—Dr. Cortiys—Dr. Harne— 
Mr. Jones—B. B.—A Country Reaper— 
Veatras —Ionwertn — Jonannes Grac- 
cnus — F.— Mr. Heuxtiey —G. U.N. — 
Lonpinensis—Mr. Orricern—A Pvrin— 
and Mr. Jrssor. 


We have received the ‘* Northern Whig” 


and “* Belfast News Letter.” 
| 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Dn. Forster, of Borcham, in Essex, is 
making researches into the causes of the 
liability of that part of Essex to intermittent 
fever, with the best mode of employing the 
quinine as a remedy. He will publish, in 
a short time, an enlarged edition of his 
Researches into Epidemical, Endemical, and 
Periodical Diseases. 


Bevitares Memoir on Mutual Instruc- 
tion, applied to the Study of the Elementary 
Principles of Medicine, translated into 
English, &c. &c. 








| 
In the press, and shortly will be published, 


| An Essay on the Application of Mathe- 


Will “ C, W.,” “A Medical Student,” | matical Analysis to the Theories of Elec- 


“ R. M.,” and “ Castigator,” favour us with 
their addresses. 


“ Juvenis” had better write privately, 
and subscribe his real name. His questions 
are answered, generally, in the affirmative. 


Mr. Paxron’s communication shall ap- 
pear next week. 


«A Pupil of Guy's” complains, that he 


tricity and Megnetism. 

This Essay will commence with an expo- 
sitron of the general principles common to 
| both theories ; which will be followed by 
particular applications of them to many 
cases not hitherto submitted to calculation. 


On the 10th of February, and on the 18th 





has attended an entire course of Dr. Blun- 


of each succeeding month, a work is to be 


dell’s Lectures on Midwifery, without hav- published at Chelmsford, entided The Herald 


ing been furnished with a case of labour. 
He should apply to the lecturer ; the omis- 
sion has probably arisen from accident. 


**W.G.” may apply at Sr. Bantnoro- 
mew’s, Guy's, Hosprrat or Surcery, or 
at Tue Lancer Orricre 


The paper of ‘* Medicus” is under con- 
sideration. 

We are obliged to “ Argus Edinensis,” 
but we have not space for the ‘ series” to 
which he alludes. 


Other Correspondents must stand over. 


‘of Flora; containing, 1, A Calendar of the 
Essex and Midland Flora ; 2. Brief Notices 
of new Periodicals, and other works on 
Botany ; 3. New Discoveries in Vegetable 
| Medicine, and other news ; 4. Original Pa- 
pers on Miscellaneous Subjects connected 
with Botany and Medicine. 


Dr. Forster, of Chelmsford, has under- 
taken the editorship of this miscellany. 
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